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COOPERATION AND CIVILIZATION 
Henry A. Waliace, 
Agriculture 
in “America Must Choose” 

The religious keynote, the economic key- 
note, the scientific keynote of the new age 
must be the overwhelming realization that 
mankind now has such mental and spiritual 
powers and such control over nature that 
the doctrine of the struggle for existence is 
definitely outmoded and replaced by the 
higher law of cooperation. When co- 
operation becomes a living reality in the 
spiritual sense of the term, when we have 
defined certain broad objectives which we 
all want to attain, when we can feel the 
significance of the forces at work not mere- 
ly in our own lives, not merely in our own 
class, not merely in our own nation, but in 
the world as a whole—then the vision of 
Isaiah and the insight of Christ will be on 
their way toward realization. 

This cooperation to which I refer de- 
pends for its strength on a revival of a 
deep recognition on the part of the in- 
dividual that the world is in very truth one 
world, that human nature is such that all 
men can look on each other as brothers, 
that the potentialities of nature and science 
are so far-reaching as to remove many of 
the ancient limitations. This concept 
which now seems cloudy and vague to 
practical peop!e must be more than the re- 
ligious experience of the mystic. It must 
grow side by side with a new social dis- 
cipline which leaves free the soul of man. 
Never has there been such a glorious chance 
to develop this feeling as in this country 
today. 


Secretary of 
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THE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRATIC 
LEADERSHIP 

Address by Lord Snell of Plumstead 

in The Standard 

A true solution of the problem of democ- 
racy is to raise up leaders in all branches of 
life. Democracy, as meaning an intelli- 
gent participation by the many in govern- 
ment, is too precious a thing for us to let 
itpassaway. Itisthe only form of govern- 
ment which theoretically must promote 
intelligence in the nation, and the job is 
to ensure that it shall do this. And so the 
problem is really one of capable leader- 
ship, of the right kind. 

For if the people do not have good 
leaders, they will have bad ones. They 
want to be led. The future depends on 
the extent to which we can induce men of 
knowledge and ability and virtue to put 
their gifts and training at the disposal of 
their fellows for the general good. The 
main difficulty, assuming the leaders, is 
how to give them freedom of judgment, 
not to tie them down to the orders of the 
mass mind. Mere delegates cease to be 


Significant Sentiments 


leaders—and there are already tco many 
such, official limpets who hang on and do 
not lead. Where the people impose the 
parrot theory upon their leaders they get 
but an echo of their own limitations. They 
will not get that quality of personality 
which ventures and decides and guides, and 
stands against wrong. And it is so easy 
for the mass, and especially for the poor, 
to be misled by appearances. As things 
are, any adventurer who can assume the 
Mussolini scowl] stands a chance of being 
thought a leader. 

Well, then, not government by experts, 
nor yet government by leaders lost in de- 
tail or mainly occupied in composing dif- 
ferences among their followers. Sir Arthur 
Salter has urged very wisely that the way 
out is to find ways and means of choosing 
and preparing men for genuine leadership 
—but to have associated with them ad- 
visory committees relative to the various 
processes of government and the problems 
with which each leader has to deal, so that 
the leader may have the judgment of the 
specially trained, of the experts, without 
having to submit finally to that lack of the 
sense of proportion from which experts 
placed in power appear commonly to suffer. 

Such leaders will be chosen only accord- 
ing as the common people develop a due 
feeling of responsibility. Is the voice 
of the people the voice of God? To be 
that the voice must be clean and well- 
informed and wise, and a judge of charac- 
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ter. Democracy cannot conserve whab 
the race has already won, it cannot fur} 
nish a soii in which virtue will grow, uni] 
less it is led by men whom the love off 
money cannot buy and the lust of powe} 
cannot pervert. The problem is twajj 
sided, the responsibility reciprocal. Whal} 
we need is leaders who will awaken an | 
educate responsibility in their followerg} 
so that these in turn will ensure a succe 
sion of the right leaders. Leadership th 
envisaged becomes a spiritual vocatio 
Whether society in the future is to remai 
individualistic, or is to become socialist a 
communist or fascist, it can be saved from} 
final collapse only as its leaders see the 
selves as organizers of an intelligent an 
responsible public will. 
ok * 
WHY RAISE THE ISSUE NOW? 
Raymond B. Fosdick 
In the League of Nations Chronicle 


A petition raising the issue of the rela 
tion of the United States to the League « 
Nations is being circulated by some twent 
organizations interested in promoting 1 
ternational peace. This brings the que: 
tion: Why raise the issue now? 
We raise the issue now— 

Because the world is face to face wit 
another 1914. Qnce more mass hatrd 
and fear are breaking over the boundaris 
of reason. Once more the nations are ini} 
mad race for arms. The earth today is s 4 
for a vast explosion, and there are pleni 
of sparks to fireiton. Russia and Japan It 
the Far East; the menace of Hitlerism 
Europe; the chaos in Austria; the unce 
tainty in the Balkans; the increased arm} 
ments of France; the new British w H 
budget—to say nothing of our own giganti 
naval bills here in the United States—thitf 
is the train of powder that leads to the ne H 
world catastrophe. 

We raise the issue now— 

Because war hysteria grows as the i 
fluence of the League of Nations wane 
As one side of the scale is pushed down t 
other side is pushed up. The threat of i 
ternational conflagration increases in i 
verse ratio to the prestige of Geneva. Tl 
nerves of the world are raw and fear is 
the saddle because the machinery throush 
which we hoped for peace has been wea 
ened by the events of the last few years. 
We raise the issue now— 

Because we do not know of any way 
avoiding the impending disaster except 
we build on the foundations that have 
ready been laid in Geneva. We do 
claim that international cooperation is 
easy method or that it represents a sull 
escape from war. All that wesay is thatilf 
other method has been suggested, and nd 
has been tried, that holds out as much ha 
as the method of continuous, systematiafl 
consultation between nations for whif 
the League stands. If that process fail} 
that degree of sanity and reason prov 
impossible, then the world isindeed heac 
for a new dark age. 
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Democracy and the Aristocrat 
George E. O’Dell 


every church once a year, the congregation meekly 


©) dealing with cleverness too conscious of it- 
Se self. “Give the glory to God, brother,” 
wee) they said puncturingly. Still more poign- 
nt, because springing directly from the religious man’s 
wn conscience, is the cry attributed to any one of 
alf a dozen holy men, at the sight of the pitiable 
runkard in the ditch: “There but for the grace of 
rod go I!” 
' There but for the grace of God go I. Men (said 
Villiam Stead in an illumined moment) have lumped 
ogether all the blessings of innate strength and of 
mvironment and called them “the grace of God.” 
Ve have yet to find an equally succinct phrase in 
rhich to perpetuate the thought in terms of our own 
ay. What any of us are in our clearer intellect, better 
tandards, finer culture, we are by grace, by gift, even 
' we have risen to these things through agony and 
loody sweat, for these also we bore by grace; Cal- 
jnism and science at least in this are at one. And the 
ne dividing us from the careless and the weak is but 
hin, and the democratic spirit increasingly writhes 
% it. “Every one of us,” says the quaint white- 
eaded philosopher in John Galsworthy’s heart-search- 
ag “Fraternity,” “has a shadow in those places, in 
hose streets’; and the company, which has been dis- 
ussing the squabbles of a washerwoman and her 
tusband, squirms uneasily in its chairs—it knows it 
an match the human situation, in all but overt bru- 
ality, without leaving the room. Equally to the 
yoint, and very moving, is the story (itis Mrs. Dorothy 
Yanfield Fisher’s) of the man who goes in his last 
rears to live in a “colored” slum street—where it 
nay be that nobody consciously wants him—not 
yecause he supposes he can do anything there, but 
yecause that way his conscience will be less troubled; 
1e will have denied any final distinction between him- 
elf and these disinherited ones, and even it may hap- 
yen that his mere presence lessens the sense of exile in 
ome poor Negro soul. 
Whitman has many precious moments of craving 
0 escape from superiority. But for its most passion- 
ite expression we have to turn to an Englishman, who 
irst soaked himself in the democratic doctrine of 
‘Leaves of Grass,” and then, years later, found pouring 
rom his mind an almost involuntary torrent of verse 
Whitmanesque in manner but often colored by more 
ragic hues of his own. In chapters fifteen to seven- 
een of his “Towards Democracy’’ occurs a series of 
Jassages which I have no space to quote in full here, 
yut which are worth anyone’s buying, borrowing, or 
egging the book to read (they should be recited in 


HEY had a happy way in medieval times of 
a 


kneeling )—passages in which Carpenter sets out the 
mood of shame which should descend on a man when 
first the spirit of democracy takes genuine hold of him. 
Indeed, it is the man himself who descends—into Hell. 
For what are all his miserable vanities worth, his pride 
in doing this or that better than his neighbors? 

“What,” says Carpenter, “if your prayers had 
been granted? What if you had become exceptional 
and had secured for yourself a place with the strong 
and the gifted and the beautiful? What if, when you 
arrived, the eyes of all had been turned upon you; and 
when you had passed by—one by one, sad, thoughtful, 
depressed, the weak more conscious of his or her weak- 
ness, the stupid more conscious of stupidity, the de- 
formed more painfully conscious of his or her deform- 
ity, to their solitary chambers they had gone apart 
and prayed that they had never been born? What if 
you had taken advantage of the weak and defenceless 
and oppressed of the whole earth—and had bartered 
away belief in the Soul standing omnipotent in the 
most despised things? 

“Better,” he continues, “to be effaced, crazy, 
criminal, deformed, degraded. Better, instead of the 
steep, to be the most dull, flat, and commonplace road. 
Better to go clean underfoot of all weak and despised 
persons—so that they shall not even notice that you 
are there! None so rude and uneducated but you 
shall go underfoot of them, none so criminal but you 
shall when the occasion serves go underfoot of them, 
none so outcast but they shall pass along you and not 
even notice that you are there.” 

This may be hyperbole. But who will deny the 
chastening worth of its intent? Before a man is fit 
for aristocracy, let him first have felt, not the glory 
of his own wit and strength, but the pity of others’ 
weakness; let him. acknowledge the crudity of self- 
satisfaction, the pettiness of the desire to shine; let 
him experience the solicitude to lift others, if it may be 
done, with no glory to himself; let him face even the 
passing temptation to hide his own distinctiveness as 
though it were an unclean thing. 

For it may well be an unclean thing, except as it 
is made a means of service—of such service as seeks, 
not indirectly to fasten a subtle dominion on others, 
even the dominion of a greater intellectuality, but di- 
rectly to discover, elicit, encourage whatever there is of 
strength and wit in them. A democratized aristocracy 
will be one which makes every variety of its function- 
ing contribute to this end. The democratized aristo- 
crat’s moments of greatest triumph will be, not those 
in which he has labored better than any other, but 
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rather those in which others have been enabled by him 
to labor better, or to be more competent citizens, 
better husbands, wives, children, friends. 


Let a man carry conviction of the sin of pride 
even to the depths where Edward Carpenter would 
cast him down, and it does not follow that on the re- 
bound to moral health and manliness he must throw 
any adventitious advantage away. Let us suppose 
(not to make this discussion too heavy for so fugitive 
an occasion) that a man is a “‘gentleman born,”’ that, 
like Mr. Shaw, for instance, ‘‘he has been through the 
ideals of gentility and come out on the other side.” 
Mr. Wells, the born plebeian, may have gone through 
the ideals of servility and come out with a fierce crav- 
ing for knowledge and self-expression such as has made 
him a considerable asset in the cause of liberty and 
social reform. But gentlemanliness, even though it 
may elect to repudiate and deride its origin, has its 
contribution also, and it may be no lesser one. Both 
to Mr. Wells and to Mr. Shaw democracy seems a sad 
failure, because most citizens, alas, appear to have 
been born fools. And in Plato, whom, not being college 
bred in the arts, they did not read in callow youth 
and then lay on the shelf forever, they both, towards 
their middle life, found plausible remedies. Mr. 
Wells, the plebeian, was dazzled by the Platonic 
notion of an aristocracy of selected brains which should 
do the world’s thinking for it—an aristocracy guaran- 
teed by ascetic disciplines and uniformed in a white 
robe with a purple hem; for that is how Mr. Wells 
originally saw the matter, and he has not quite got 
over the intoxicating vision to this day. 

But for Mr. Shaw, to belong to a superior, awe- 
inspiring class offers no pleasing illusions. He cannot 
be dazzled. No civilization will content him but one 
which, to begin with, consists of his social equals; he 
might care for white robes with purple hems, but not 
for a few Shaws; they must be for everybody. No 
democracy for him is worth while in which a few men 
lead and the rest blindly follow; democracy cannot be 
worked at all except as men are capable of taking an 
interested and more or less intelligent part in it. A 
democracy in which every man was a Bernard Shaw, 
he would certainly admit, might be possessed of its 
own peculiar difficulties, but even an equality of irri- 
tating Shaws would be better than an equality of po- 
litical incompetents. To him also Plato by implication 
tells how the thing is to be done. For if, by encour- 
aging the best people to have many children, a born 
aristocracy of talents might become available, why 
not elevate a whole people in similar fashion? Mr. 
Shaw would have us all (as George Eliot’s Mrs. Poyser 
expressed it) “born over again and born better.’ 
Now, this is the contribution of a democratized gentle- 
man. 

So also is the further Shavian recognition that 
since in any existing aristocracy of birth and culture 
even the morons learn the tricks of gentility, and 
know how to behave in a woman’s presence, how to 
speak grammatically, and what cutlery may or may 
not be placed in the mouth—then so, too, can the 
masses. Eliza Doolittle passes for a duchess after an 
efficient training; so could any Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
if caught early enough and trained long enough, learn 


to practice the common genteel conventions of co 
siderate behavior, and provide a democraticall 
minded gentleman, not as at present with a mere ca 
terie, but with a nation-wide society of his socia} 
peers. As Carpenter is ashamed to be notoriously} 
more clever than other men—at least for the duratio} 
of his descent into Hell—so Mr. Shaw (who professe} 
to be invariably shameless) is uncomfortable abo | 
being as a mere matter of class cleaner than his fello 
in either body or social behavior. A surely divini} 
craving, however differently expressed, drives botll} 
men to seek a possible upward leveling for all. 
It is true that Mr. Shaw does not confuse manner} 
with brains; somewhere he declares that when thh 
| 


English workingman shall have learned not to sayy 
“bloody,” and has taken to calling his dinner luncheo} 
and his supper dinner, and instead of beer or tea wit] 
his meals drinks red ink and calls it claret, he will nojj 
really be any more of a man than he was beford| 
But he may be easier to live with. And besides, ¢ 

course, Mr. Shaw has an arriere pensee; he would gi | 
everybody manicured finger nails and an equal in 
come (where Mr. Wells’s diverse Socialism woulll) 
provide graduated rewards in order to stimulate t ; 

plebeian soul, which he so much better understafilil 
to effort) in order that all promptings to marriage maj 
cease to operate except attraction by innate vitalit; 
and good character, and biological choice, in wome} 
especially, be freed to do instinctively its more or leg 
perfect work. But it needed a gentleman to see thingif 
so. We may or may not agree that “human natured 
requires Shaw’s eugenics for its betterment, or accepig 
his utopian uniformity of pay, but can we escape rdf 
specting the decency underlying his social equallflj 
tarianism, the essential gentility against which af 
schemes for grading men into socially better or worg 
according to their talents have a vulgar and shabbifi 
air? 
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As Jesus, that greatest of gentlemen, denied 
mere time and service as tests of essential rightnes#f} 
and made the latest penitent, if genuine, the equd 
of the saints, in despite of all Elder Brothers and Jus! 
Persons, so Mr. Shaw would abolish good manneri} 
that most rudimentary and teachable form of ethiel}! 
ee a test, by making them the common possession 
all. | 

And why not? The democratic spirit, once it hag! 
gone down into the depths and been duly humbled}! 
cannot admit that a fellow man may not be at once/¥! 
greengrocer and a gentleman, or that any honest) 
worker with his hands must needs because of his worlé! 
be barred from becoming as thoughtful and polite aij} 
let us say, you or me or Mr. Shaw. When the la " 
Earl Balfour once upon a time wrote that his own s 
cial class would be justified in using any sort of mean Ht 
no matter how ruthless, in order to keep its ascent 
ency, he meant like the Greek he essentially was, that 
manners, and culture are of such immeasurable i = 
portance that even the everlasting subjection of t 
| 


masses would be a lesser evil than the loss of ia 
human advantages. But he meant also that cultuté! 
cannot be for everybody. But, again, why not? TH 
roots are there. I often think of that serio- comit 
scene in “Main Street’’ where Carol Kennicott seelf 


1) 
at an evening party to impart sweetness and. ight | 
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1e louts of Gopher Prairie. They are shocked by her 
hinese trousers! Yet they all have a deeply under- 
ing gentility. They have heard so often the one and 
aly story known to the least mentally-favored among 
1em ; nevertheless, at any cost in boredom, they must 
isist on his making his contribution in turn to the 
‘stival—he must for the hundredth time tell the tale 
* the Norwegian and the Hen. 

The social entail of crudity may be desperately 
ard to break, but the democratic spirit is bound to 
ssume that it can be broken. The lady and gentle- 
ian may be right to stand for culture, even to die for 
in the last ditch if needs be; but if democracy should 
yuch them with pity and with faith, they will feel 
1e messianic eagerness to communicate their virtue, 
ad in so doing they will renew and reinforce it within. 
hat was the passionate plea of Walther Rathenau, 
ad they killed him for it—Rathenau who had sub- 
mated his racial and cultural pride and that intel- 
ctual arrogance with which men charged him, into a 
ussionary urge to help his defeated nation become a 
‘ue democracy, wherein the culture of aristocracy 
ould be spread patiently and modestly by those 
hho have the heritage to those who have it not; and 


II. 


T Berkeley, overlooking San Francisco Bay, 
stands the University of California, attended 
by over 12,500 students, and surrounded by 

| the most desirable suburb of the metro- 

olitan area. In this superlative setting and com- 
tunity our churches have three enterprises, three 
concerns,” of great importance—the Divinity School, 
je Unitarian church, and the Unitarian headquarters. 

The school is a dream partly come true. Mr. and 
frs. Horace Davis designated the income of their 
adowment first to the school, and, this failing, to some 
ther kindred purpose such as the establishment of a 
aair of liberal religion either at California or Stan- 
wd. They also hoped to bring the influence of liberal 
sligion through the school to the Orient as well as to 
ae Coast. In effect Mr. and Mrs. Cutting also gave 
1eir endowment for the same purposes. Most of the 
‘utting Fund was lost a few years ago. It will be re- 
xembered that Mrs. Thomas G. Rees and I, as presi- 
ents of the Alliance and Association, made an emer- 
ency visit to the school at that time. The report of 
he committee, of which we were members, is avail- 
ble for any who may wish to read it. While the 
shool has been having a hard time financially, it is on 
's way toward realizing the intention of the founders. 
ts situation is hopeful. 

We arrived Friday morning, February 23, the 
ills emerald green, the roses and acacias in full 
loom, a joyous contrast to the snow-swept plains. 
Yviday and Saturday were largely spent in conference 
ith President William S. Morgan. Sunday morning 
preached at the Berkeley church, where Rev. Dorothy 
Jyar Hill is ably serving, together with a board of 
reachers. At noon we met with Mrs. Charles W. 
Vendte. To her, as well as to Dr. Wendte, the lib- 
ral churches of the world are indebted for long and 
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this without pride in superiority, but rather with a 
recognition that leaders and led equally have lessons 
to learn from one another. Nor shall all the Ver- 
sailles treaty makers or the subsequent Hitlers in the 
end prevent it. The German soul, and that of all 
other nations, will be democratized yet. 


We are only at the beginning of the elicitation 
whether of good will or of*intelligence. This latter 
we have thought of as being all of one sort, whereas 
it is of countless sorts. The splendid adventure to 
which aristocracy is called is that not so much of 
providing intelligence as of arousing it—in the school, 
the college, the workshop, the home, and, through 
them, the larger community and the nation. Parents, 
teachers, preachers, scientists, captains of industry, 
statesmen: their true leadership consists in the pro- 
gressive creation of a social technique that will build 
brains, educe initiative, and strengthen the moral 
will, whether the leader’s gifts be applauded or not, 
and even if he, when the occasion serves, must go under 
foot of the disadvantaged and so help lift them up, 
although it may happen that they do not notice that 
he is there. 


The President Reports 


Berkeley 


devoted service. Later we conferred with our re- 
gional vice-president, President Aurelia H. Reinhardt 
of Mills College. I spoke to the Channing Club in 
the evening. Monday morning I spoke to a few Con- 
gregational ministers in the First Church of Oakland 
on the Free Church Fellowship. At noon I spoke on 
the same subject to the ministers and others of the 
vicinity at a luncheon. Tuesday afternoon, again on 
the same subject, I had an interview with President 
Herman F. Swartz of the Congregational Divinity 
School, and somewhat later with Professor John W. 
Buckham. We dined with the trustees of the Berkeley 
church. No church in our fellowship has a greater 
opportunity for service, and none a finer board of 
trustees. Wednesday I conducted chapel at the 
school, and afterwards had conferences with the stu- 
dents individually. Mrs. Cornish spoke at Alliance 
meetings in Oakland and Berkeley. Returning from 
Stanford ten days later I met on Monday afternoon in 
San Francisco with the directors of the Pacific Coast 
Conference, and in the evening with the trustees of the 
Divinity School. On Tuesday evening it was our 
high privilege to share in the celebration of Rev. 
Clarence Reed’s fifteenth anniversary as minister of 
the Oakland church, and to express the gratitude of all 
our churches for his devotion and exceptional achieve- 
ment. This list does not chronicle all of our doings. 
In conclusion I make these comments. We are 
most fortunate in the wise and far-seeing presidency 
of Dr. Morgan at the school. The present building 
probably will be sold to the university. Sites for re- 
locating near the other divinity schools are under 
consideration. The students, few in number, are of 
excellent quality and high promise. Dr. William I. 
Lawrance is giving his services as a professor to the 
school, increasing, if possible, our great debt to him. 
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Let me try to sum up my enthusiasm for Berkeley 
and its vast possibilities. ‘‘The mountains look on 
Marathon, and Marathon looks on the sea; and, mus- 
ing there an hour alone, I dreamed that Greece still 
might be free.’”’ The mountains look on Berkeley, 
and Berkeley looks through the Golden Gate far out 
on the western sea, and he who from the hillside looks 


The Waldorf-Astoria 


Willard Reed 


NIE Waldorf-Astoria a year ago, the Copley- 
Plaza tonight, April 5. These ballrooms 


C465 
2,500 persons who were sitting or standing in New 
York, and the hardly smaller number who were sitting 
or standing in Boston, were not oblivious of their 
somewhat garish surroundings and deeply conscious 
of religion, observation counts for nothing. Twenty- 
seven speakers there, seventeen here, an impossible 
schedule, one would say, and sessions of well over 
two hours. But attention not only never flagged, but 
seemed to increase till the closing quiet moments found 
perfect silent communion in the great throngs. 

Management there was, but, like all good manage- 
ment, it never obtruded, and was adroit with prompt, 
steady movement, and skillful variation in the per- 
sonalities that appeared to state their experience of 
God’s boundless power to ‘‘change”’ their lives, and 
the lives of those related to them. Perhaps “the 
team’s’ recent experience in Toronto, where in a 
long day they addressed 35,000 people, helped them 
to “speak the Word of God with power.” 

There was in the. impression given by the Boston 
meeting a distinct gain over that of last year. There 
was less emphasis on personal salvation, less aware- 
ness of the spotlight, less triviality and readiness to 
make a hit with something that had obviously made 
a hit before. There was more stress on family prob- 
lems solved, on group and national and international 
tensions relieved. There was a clearer statement of 


Depression and Recovery in Our Unitarian Churches | 
Robert C, Dexter | | 


four years on the churches of America. 
Opinions have varied widely, from those who 
maintained that the depression had increased the in- 
terest in religion and the vitality of religious or- 
ganizations to others who, obsessed by money and 
seeing only the material falling off in church support, 
felt that the depression had struck organized religion 
a blow from which it would not recover. 

In our own household of faith both opinions have 
been expressed, but, whatever the opinion expressed, 
we have had little in the way of definite fact. 

Recently the president of the American Unitarian 
Association sent out a letter to all of our ministers in 
an attempt to find out exactly what the situation is. 


down upon this amazing university, where youth i} 
forever girding itself for life’s Marathons of struggl 
and service, cannot but believe that man shall yet bi 
nobly free. And there is nothing in life so glorio 
as to help. 
Louis C. Cornish. 
San Diego, Calif. 


and the Copley-Plaza 


the basis of the power in Honesty, Purity, Unselfis 
ness, Love; and the exacting addition of “absolute 
was faced more calmly and resolutely. The key-notf 
was: ‘Yes, these words have been used before. Thi} 
churches have had them—but there has been somé 
thing the matter with the ignition. We've found o 
how to start.” 

The Oxford Group has come in for some sha 
criticism; it may have some weak spots, some silly adj 
herents, some dubious theology in a tendency to |f] 
“suidance” theory that suggests marionettes, buf 
many useful movements have had defects. Yet, | 
may be a step to what is surely coming some day whe 
a large number of people really try Christianity. If iff 
is that, sensible Unitarians will bid it ‘Godspeed, 
and heed the suggestions it will have in so far as “St J 
of God.” As one man challenged: “In this day ¢ 
initials, this is the S. R. A. (Spiritual Recovery Act} 
Revival is here. Shall we be tinder—or asbestos?” | 

Furthermore, the Unitarian parsons who we i 
at the crowded ministers’ meetings at Boston U | 
versity the next day will have increased confidend 
in power that has been in evidence, not only amo y 
the eminent of the House of Commons, but widell 
through the East End of London. That it has affect : 
fifty countries is profoundly impressive. From tH#} 
consciousness of this our leaders may have renewd | 
assurance of the latent inexhaustible resources #fl 
which they may avail themselves. If this comes, | 
will diminish the apologetic note, too often heard, a 
augment the security and success of our work. 


From the 330 letters sent, there have been to dai 
something like 166 replies. Some of these repli} 
were So vague and indefinite that it was impossible 
find out what the situation was, but from 145 of ot 
churches we have specific, definite information. The 
145 churches represent a very fair cross section of ov 
constituency. They include churches from Maine 1t 
California and from Florida to Oregon; churches ov} f 
three centuries old and others whose history begi 
within the last decade; churches in great centers |} 
population and others in small villages; churehif 
whose annual budgets are counted in five figures anf! 
others whose expenditures embrace but a couple |} 
thousand dollars each year. What do these lettef 
tell us of the effect of the depression on our churchif 
and of the immediate prospects for the future? 
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First. There is no question that the income of the 
eat majority of churches has been reduced. But the 
onificant thing is that the income of the churches 
as not been reduced on an average more than twenty 
er cent over the 1929 levels. When you compare 
1at falling off in income with that suffered by indus- 
‘y, finance, and even most of the private individuals 
ho make up the church constituency, it shows that 
; least so far as our Unitarian churches are concerned 
1ey have not suffered as much as we might have 
<pected. 

Second. Naturally, with this falling off in income, 

sductions in budgets have had to be made. ‘These 
sductions have varied from church to church, but 
enerally speaking they have been effected by reduc- 
ig the expenditure for music, for the church school, 
or repairs to the church building, by eliminating 
ssistants to the minister, and finally, by reducing the 
unister’s salary, or in a very few cases by getting 
long without a minister. The number of churches 
aat have accepted this last alternative are few in- 
eed—but four of those who have replied. The re- 
uctions in ministers’ salaries have not, as might have 
een expected, been as great as the reductions in in- 
ome. Of the 145 ministers reporting, forty-one re- 
orted that there had been no change in salary, four 
aported that they had an increase despite the depres- 
ion, and thirty-one that they had but ten per cent 
ecrease. From ten per cent the percentage of de- 
rease rose in one or two extreme cases to fifty per cent, 
jut the fact that practically one-half of those reporting 
fty per cent showed but a ten per cent cut in salary 
3; heartening. The reductions in music were prac- 
ically universal and have been very drastic. Re- 
luctions in the church school have been less drastic, 
nd their effect can only be told in the passage of 
rears. The same is true so far as repairs to buildings 
ire concerned. 
- Third. In general the places where the greatest 
eductions in expenditure were made were of two types, 
ther in the large city churches which were paying 
elatively, although not actually, large salaries—for 
xxample, where a man had been getting $10,000 and 
vas reduced to $6,000 it would show a forty per cent 
lecrease—or in weak churches that have been having 
sreat difficulty in getting on even in prosperous 
rears. Many of these churches have suffered severely, 
und the ministers have had to bear heavy financial 
surdens. The second group of churches particularly 
showed weakness long before the depression, and the 
Jepression only accentuated already existing difficul- 
les. 

Fourth. Our churches showed a geographical 
lifference in the incidence of the depression. There is 
no question from the replies that the Pacifie Coast 
shurches were the hardest hit. This is true of both 
the large and the smaller churches. On the other 
hand, many of the churches most seriously affected 
were small churches in New England located, say, in 
‘ndustrial towns or suburban villages where the 
Protestant population has been falling off for years. 
The Pacific Coast churches suffered because of their 
comparative youth, and the New England churches, 
many of them, because of conditions over which they 
had no control. 
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What of the future? Weare thinking now, wheth- 
er rightly or wrongly, in terms of recovery, and it was 
very interesting to note the optimism that pervaded 
the majority of these letters. Almost every one felt 
that the worst was over and that there were indica- 
tions that this year’s income would be larger than last, 
that some of the reductions would be lessened, and in 
many cases that the year 1934-1935 would see a re- 
turn, perhaps not to conditions in 1929, but to those 
which prevailed in 1925 or 1926. 

Finally, what is the judgment that these replies 
show as to the general effect of this financial cataclysm 
on our church life? In the churches drastically hit, 
particularly the smaller churches, the effect has been 
most serious. Several may not recover at all, and 
others will be more or less permanently enfeebled by 
what has happened. This is particularly true in some 
of the churches that depend on endowments for the 
major part of their support. The spirit of both the 
ministers and laymen in this comparatively small num- 
ber of churches is at alow ebb. On the other hand, the 
ereat majority of the letters were distinctly optimistic. 
Many of the ministers claimed that despite the falling 
off in financial support the attendance at church and 
the interest in the church organizations had markedly 
increased since 1929. Not all those who replied made 
any comment on the general condition of their parish, 
but of those who made comment at all, the opinion 
that the church organization was more firmly knit 
and better ready to go ahead than for some years past 
was noticeable. 

A study of the replies to Dr. Cornish’s letter is 
thus most encouraging. It is true that there are 
dark spots in the picture, but in the main the conclu- 
sion is unavoidable that, while there have been reduc- 
tions in material income, even these have not been as 
large as reductions in the community in general, 
and that despite these reductions the morale of our 
churches, generally speaking, has been kept at a high 
point. After all, perhaps we have learned from the 
depression that ina religious organization money, while 
important, is not the most important element in our 
work. 


* * * 


MY SONGS 
Hugh Robert Orr 
My songs they are so very plain, 
Untouched by grace or fair design, 
I wonder will a single line 
In time remain. 


My songs are little souvenirs 

Of Armageddons won or lost, 
And you will never know the cost, 
My dears, my dears. 


But if the way you go shall bring 
You where the gates of your desire 
Are kept by one with sword of fire 
And burnished wing, 


Oh then you too will know whence came 
These broken songs, and you will feel 
Upon your mouth the burning steel, 
The smiting fiame. 
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BOSTON, MASS., APRIL 26, 1934 


AFTER-HOLIDAY REFLECTIONS 


HE celebration of Christmas a few months ago, 
al and of Easter a few weeks ago, very likely im- 
pressed other readers of this journal as it did 
me, with a renewed sense of the massiveness of the 
world’s devotion to Christ. There is in it something 
of the irresistible power of the sea. It is a finality. 
It is an overwhelming and indestructible allegiance. 
It is the foundation of the most momentous human 
unity ever achieved or likely to be achieved; and as 
such it holds out for mankind an incomparable hope. 
The world indeed is dark and in danger. Faithlessness 
and heartlessness seem to be fighting a demonic battle 
for the perversion of men and for the destruction of 
every great tradition which has lifted us a little way 
out of barbarism. Yet with no abating of fervor, 
rather, I am sure, with a more ardent intensity pre- 
cisely because of the peril, these two holidays have 
made known to us again how immense a loyalty and 
how profound a trust the races of mankind still offer to 
the Nazarene. 

To say that there is nothing like it in the world 
would be uttering acommonplace. To say that never 
in the whole of history has there been anything like it 
would be but stating prosaic fact. And whether we 
are believers or unbelievers, or too frivolous to be either 
one or the other, we have in this world-wide turning to 
the Lord of Christendom as mighty a human experience 
as our minds could consider. 

There is no unanimity of speculative opinion in 
this universal devotion. Orthodox and unorthodox 
Christologies are mixed together. But toward the 
lonely man, to whom popularity was the last of all 
things to be thought of, the heart of the world goes 
out in everlasting remembrance. And with the re- 
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membrance is the persuasion that in fidelity to hing 
there will come to broken lives, broken homes, ang 
broken nations, restoration, graciousness, and peace 
Upon the dullest minds the conviction is dawning tha 
machinery, statecraft, and schools are not enoughij 
If there are to be an expansion of life and a permaneneg@| 
and purity of joy; if we are to become capable of th 
loyalty and heroism fit for moral beings and indis | 
pensable to them, we require a renovating inner powel 
of which this leader of the commonwealth of soul) 


There are, it is true, a few persons who are in} 
wrath at this supreme station of Christ. They lool} 
out upon the tremendous reality of his spirit 
sovereignty and dismiss it with the phrase, “‘the J esti) 
an inability to grasp a genuine human fact, that onl 1 
the very learned could fall into it. Let us leave then 
to their delusion of sweeping out the ocean wit} 
liberals do not commit the folly of forgetting their trujj] 
tradition concerning Christ. Let me at all event 
give witness to one liberal’s experience. The peop i 
who bear with me as minister hear repeatedly thag 
gospel-records, often dim and occasionally distorting} 
we try together to reach to his authentic personalith 
in its deep beauty and wonder. And I can testify 
from seeing many a case of destitution and disaste | 


holds the secret. | 
obsession’’—so monstrous an ineptitude, so paralyzed 
brooms. What I will end with is the suggestion tha H 
“Christ is the master of this house.’”? Through t 
sublimely borne, and of hopeful and serene fortitud} | 
and trust in the face of pain and death, as well as fro | 

observing daily deeds of kindly service of every kind 

how efficacious is that example and how sustaini i 
that companionship. Let the whole world’s offering 
include ours. Let liberals be among the foremost i 
their knowledge and not last in their love of the firgj! 
and greatest leader of mankind. \ 


William L. Sullivan. 


kx 


BUSINESS AS USUAL | 
URING the World War ‘‘business as usual”’ we 
a very popular slogan. Business men didniji/ 
propose to let the gigantic struggle interfex3) 
with their affairs if they could help it. The same sld# 
gan is used today in the depression, with a differencds! 
It now signifies the determination to oppose ever! 
effort to put business on a new foundation. 
tragic suffering of millions of unemployed, the u 4 
versal anxiety and fear, the hopelessness of multitude i 
of young people who find every door of opportunit 
closed, all this counts for nothing with many men ¢ 
affairs. ‘They have learned nothing. Their cry is st 1. 
““business as usual,’ and ‘‘back to normalcy.” 
These men are fighting every effort to bring bus, 
ness under reasonable regulation, to control priva 


| 


( 


enterprise in the public interest. They are in favat 


of recovery, but not of reconstruction. They wish t 
preserve autocracy in business. Reasonable proposa ; 
for humanization of industry are greeted by a ca 
paign of misrepresentation. Appeals are made to t | 
fears and prejudices of the people. Specters of Fascis 1 
and Communism are invoked. Liberals are accused f 


} 
} 


treason to the Constitution and disloyalty to trad 
tional Americanism. 
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Men fighting for privilege, for vested interests, 
lir the right to make unjust profit, or to receive enor- 
ous salaries, or to gamble in the savings and invest- 
gents of the people, are praised as patriotic citizens. 
erica, we are told, is safe only in the hands of such 
Hgacious leaders. ‘“‘Whom the gods would destroy 
jey first make mad.” Is it anything short of mad- 
bss which deludes these soldiers of privilege into 
jinking that the millions of unhappy victims of de- 
Wession still look to them for honest and efficient 
adership into a promised land? They stand con- 
wWeted of guilt for the sufferings of this age. (It may, 
course, perhaps justly in many cases, be pleaded in 
ytenuation that they themselves were the victims of 
@ system which they did not create, but into which 
ey were born, and by which they were shaped.) 
‘ur plight is the logical issue of the policies which 
fave been pursued for a century, policies dictated by 


“the good old rule, 
ee the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


this principle and those who followed it are discred- 
jed. If they were the gods of an expiring age, these 
s)aders have been toppled from their thrones. If they 
ipntinue to oppose reasonable readjustments in the 
‘terest of all the people, they will make inevitable 
jore extreme and perhaps disastrous remedies. 

“We is the true conservative who lops the moul- 


{f the hungry and desperate so much as from the 
‘lindness of the economic pharisees who fail to heed the 
*minous handwriting on the wall. If there are to be 
saviors in this crisis, they will be found in the men who, 
‘ke the President, are seeking to move in a peaceable 
Yay the business of the nation on to new foundations 
#f justice and humanity. 

Frederic J. Gauld. 


* * 


JJUVENILE BEHAVIOR, PUBLICLY VIEWED 
ANHERE is reason for gratification that the methods 
of dealing with juvenile delinquents have of late 
| come to searching re-examination. They have 
Seen challenged, as to Boston, in a report from the 
“darvard Crime Survey, in which one thousand cases 
ire reviewed on the basis of a study by Dr. Sheldon 
Wlueck and Dr. Eleanor Glueck; the results of deep 
Sesearch by Columbia University have been revealed ; 
he British Home Office has contributed new studies; 
he outcomes of community enterprises in the same 
jield in cities like Berkeley and Los Angeles are pub- 
ished; discussion is rife. 
| No one interest in the correctional field has a 
“reater appeal to skill and judgment and to public 
poncern. Courts dealing with adult criminals may go 
‘yn their way, indulge in their infinite variations, dis- 
lay the emotional reactions of individual justices, try 
-o adjust traditions of retributive justice to modern 
‘-ealizations of personality study, and society suffer no 
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come of blundering treatment of juvenile offenders. 

There are cheerful aspects to the situation. 
Childhood has not gone bad. The ratio of delin- 
quents to the population within the same age-range is 
so small as to warrant a casual opinion that it could be 
disregarded. In Massachusetts, for example, on any 
school day, 900,000 children pass through the portals 
of the schoolhouses; if it is an average day, forty are 
taken to court. Concern about one child in 22,500 
might seem trivial. Moreover, there has been in re- 
cent years a marked decline in the number of juveniles 
brought to the courts’ attention; in Massachusetts 
there are thirty per cent fewer than fifteen years ago. 
The influences for betterment of child life, the ac- 
tivities for recreation, direction of youthful energy to 
orderly lives, social work in family and child relations, 
religious education in its more direct and compre- 
hending applications, and the schools in their attention 
to individual needs and capacities—all these have 
contributed to what, on the whole, is a better and 
more secure child life. 

Not so easily may the problem be dismissed. 
Those forty children are the new recruits, to be fol- 
lowed by a like number the next day and each day, 
until a small army confronts a commonwealth. And 
it is not to be dealt with as an army but in its individual 
units, or the battle is lost. The reading of peniten- 
tiary records reveals that the careers eventuating in 
extreme crime began, in almost every instance, in 
juvenile disorder which was publicly known and 
ineffectually treated. 

Back of juvenile misconduct which comes to 
public notice, it is now shown anew that there lie un- 
favorable conditions, the outstanding one being the 
broken or unwholesome home. This fact, set forth in 
the Harvard report, is confirmed from every other re- 
search quarter. In the New York study, forty per 
cent of the juvenile delinquents came from broken 
homes. They were found, out of all proportion to 
other children, to suffer from physical defects—de- 
fective vision, carious teeth, glandular disturbances, 
and particularly malnutrition. It is shown that there 
is a striking correlation to retardation in school. 

Out of the mass of such authentic material, there 
comes the inescapable conclusion that treatment must 
be more thoroughly individual, confined over longer 
periods, more closely related in its successive steps. 
Above all, there is indicated the need of earlier dis- 
covery of the delinquent tendency and even of proba- 
bility as it appears in deviations from normal, usual 
conduct, not in themselves disorderly. The realization 
comes slowly that the delinquent child is much more a 
clinical than a correctional problem, using the term 
““correction’’ in its usual sense. 

It is somewhat reassuring that a group in Boston, 
including representatives of every branch of child 
training and care, has gone about the analysis of the 
Harvard report in a thorough and sustained consid- 
eration of what may be done to stop social disorder in 
its incipient stages. The ultimate need is the readi- 
ness and the resolution on the part of the general public 
to recast the machinery, to discard what is proved in- 
effective and to relate in a common effort the now dis- 


jointed sections. 
Herbert C. Parsons. 
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4A PROPHET OF HOPE 


The Framework of an Ordered So- 
By Sir Arthur Salier. New York: 
69 pp. $.75. 


“The Framework of an Ordered So- 
ciety’’ is an ideal sixty-page text for use 
in study groups sponsored by churches, 
church schools, and other seminar groups 
interested in current economic problems. 
This is an Alfred Marshall Lecture at Cam- 
bridge, England. Sir Arthur Salter has 
now made it available in printed form and 
thereby placed ministers and social workers 
permanently in his debt. The book is a 
sober, untechnical statement revealing a 
masterly grasp of present facts. While it 
was written for an Kinglish audience it has 
an amazing pertinence for those grappling 
with the implications of the National Re- 
covery Act. 

The thesis of the volume is presented by 
the author in the following words: ‘‘Wheth- 
er we like it or not, some measure of state 
protection of industries in most countries 
will be a fundamental! teature in the world’s 
economic system for many years to come.” 
With limpid simplicity he discusses why 
planning is now necessary to supplement 
the working of the competitive price-sys- 
tem. He torcefully reminds us that there 
are many factors, novel in degree and kind, 
which nineteenth century economics never 
had to reckon with. The presence of these 
new factors prohibits the normal, free ad- 
justments of an automatic system which 
never again can tunction easily and fric- 
tionlessly. Sir Arthur Saiter, economic ad- 
viser to the League of Nations from fng- 
land, is already familiar to American 
readers through his recent volume, ‘‘Re- 
covery: The Second Attempt.” 

It is very unusual to find a book by a 
distinguished economist written with a 
clarity and absence of professional jargon 
which can be put into the hands of the 
average reader with a sense of satisfaction. 
“The Framework of an Ordered Society” 
is such a rare book. That it belongs on 
every minister’s desk goes without saying. 
Its attractive price makes it available for 
round-table groups. 

There is an absence of the doctrinaire 
and propagandist in Sir Arthur Salter. 
He has a splendid confidence that the 
present capitalistic system can right itself. 
“T do not believe that the only alternatives 
before us are a Communism which de- 
stroys both political and economic freedom, 
or a Fascism which, at the expense of po- 
litical liberty, leaves a limited freedom for 
capitalists: or the inefficiency which follows 
the assumption of new and more complex 
tasks by a representative government as 
it now functions. I believe that we can 
both plan and preserve freedom on three 
conditions: that parliaments will delegate 


ciety. 
The Macmillan Company. 


some of their functions to the executive, 
without abdicating their ultimate responsi- 
bility; that the executive will fit itself for 
its tasks by welcoming the assistance of 
those who direct the actual economic ac- 
tivities of the country; and that these in 
turn will assume the task of collectively 
controlling and planning their own activ- 
ities, in association with government and 
through an appropriate organization.” 
There are many in America who feel that 
the role of the government is that of a 
guardian providing encouragement and 
genera] guidance. They will find much 
to which they can give assent in his doc- 
trine of institutional self-discipline. 
Stephen H. Fritehman. 


* * 


EARTH IS NOT ENOUGH 


Earth Is Enough. An Essay in Re- 
ligicus Realism. By Baker Brownell. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 323 pp. 
$3.50. 

This book convinces us that earth is not 
enough. Believing: that reiigion can only 
be expressed lyrically, Professor Brownell 
through a quasi-poetic impressionism re- 
jects conceptual thought for romantic 
primitivism. 

Religion, he maintains, has nothing to 
do with the social experience of man, with 
industry, with morals, with the intellect, 
with science, with theology, with the 
Church, with God. In its own terms re- 
ligion is “the integrative moment of liv- 
ing.” It is “identification,” “directness,” 
“concreteness” of the ‘‘unique integrity” 
of the moment. In this positive state- 
ment there is nothing new; but what is 
peculiar in Mr. Brownell is his insistence 
that this “‘unique integrity”’ of the moment 
be cut off from conceptual thought. Rea- 
son he sees as “a refuge . . . . from the 
vitalities of the real. It is a retreat, and 
by refinerment and abstraction from the 
dumb thrust of life it escapes the concrete 
massiveness of each moment.’’ There is 
no place in his religion for a principle of 
alternation between abstraction and con- 
cretion, contempiation and action, for the 
hope of a higher synthesis. By identifying 
religion with something very closely akin 
to this “dumb thrust ot life’? and cutting 
it off from ail organized thought, he cuts 
the nerve of value. This is strikingly re- 
vealed in his selection of examples. Aside 
from those taken from the experience of 
primitive peoples, his examples are from 
emotional experiences of indiscriminate 
value: a Negress singing as she washes 
clothes, a business man feeding canaries 
in the sun, a fat man enjoying a “mystical” 
experience swimming in Lake Michigan, a 
student surrendering to the rhythm of 
jazz. Religion, then, becomes any con- 


al 
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crete action which is filled with complet 
absorbing emotion, so long as it does | 
involve values or conceptual thought. 
In spite of its failure to make fine 
tinctions in the use of words, its red 
dancy, its lack of systematic thought, an 
its careful avoidance even of examples | 
“high religion,” the book is beautifull 
printed and highly entertaining 
spots. 


‘| 


Leslie T. Pennington. \j 


* * 


DR. RUFUS JONES’S VALEDICTOR 


The Trail of Life in the Middhif 
Years. By Rufus M. Jones. New Yorn 
The Macmillan Company. 250 pp. $2.0 1 
“The Trail ot Life in the Middle Year} 
is a satisfying and important spiritud) 
autobiography, written from the summ# 
and yet with all the vigor and enthusiasif} 
of earlier years. The book continues t 
author’s story which began in ‘‘Findinii 
the Trail of Life,”? and “The Trail of Li lf 
in College,’’ and covers the twenty yeam 
from the age of thirty to fifty. It is ana 
rative of teaching, editing of religioujf) 
journals, writing or books, travel, leaded 
ship in the Society of Friends, and abovi 
all, of wrestling with the intellectual prolf 
lems of the period. Central in the book ‘ 
the author’s affirmation of “the livir 
presence”’ (the Invisible Christ, the Ho! 
Spirit, God with us). Men are remade a 
filled with power not by philosophy ¢ 
theology but by direct contact of the livi 
God with the soul. Dr. Jones states whe 
many will gratefully acknowledge to k 
true: “‘I helped many readers and hearew}! 
to pass over from the thought of God ast 
remote, far-away being who created t 
world at a definite time, looking at it from l 
the outside as a builder does, to a consciou | 
ness of God as a living spirit, a real prea! 
ence, a persuasive Life, an enveloping, er 
vironing Reality in whom we live and frou 
whom we draw our spiritual breath.” 

The Quaker confidence in non-violen¢ 
receives support from Dr. Jones’s expe 
ence. The protagonists of new ideas havi 
long been inclined to force their views upol Hl 
unwilling minds, and have sought and hot} 
pursued religious controversy as a mea iH} 
of advancing the truth, but truth has sel! 
dom been advanced in that way. The a} { 
tacking of views and ideas usually resul 
in new ardor for their defense. Direct anil] 
friendly affirmation may not bring vid) 
tories for truth, but if it does not nothin ! 
will, ; 

If one desires to know Quakerism 
practice, not the incidental and non-essens, 
tial aspects, but the distinctive and essen) 
tial, this book will be of service. 

Since Dr. Jones’s life did not begin dij 
iorty or sixty or seventy, but is new ever i 
morning, we hope for more “trail’® boo : 
In June he retires from his professors 
in Haverford College and begins a tour dy) 
his larger parish, which is the world. 

Frederick R. Griffin. 


| 
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NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


} A History of the First Religious So- 
jiety in Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
ty Minnie Atkinson. Newburyport: News 
(Publishing Companu. 104 pp. $1.10. 
This valuable historical sketch was 
-warded the prize offered by the Unitarian 
§iistorical Society in 1982 for the best 
parish history submitted to its judges be- 
fore May 1, 19838. Beginning with the 
iiettlement of Newbury, the author por- 
\rays the story of the development of New- 
x yuryport, the formation of this parish and 
‘he building of its first meeting-house, the 
| ‘athering of this church on January 12, 
‘726, and the ordination of its first minis- 
j er, Rev. John Lowell, a week later. Sep- 
| rate chapters are devoted to biographical 
5} ketches of the first five ministers (Lowell, 
yivary, Adams, Fox, and Higginson), while 
\he succeeding ministers are treated in one 
i 
U 
9 
{Religious Union, the communion silver and 
(parish charities, are each interestingly dealt 
ivith in the four closing chapters. The 
wook is illustrated with a drawing of the 
resent superb meeting-house of the So- 
Wiety, and two chapters are devoted to its 
slescription. We heartily commend this 
‘@xcellent history. 
Frederick Lewis Weis. 


Senek 


LIFE BEYOND DEATH 


| The Continuity cf Life. By Anna 
M.ouise Benedict. Boston: The Christopher 
MPublishing House. 169 pp. $1.50. 
Walter Franklin Prince, psychic investi- 
Wrator, says of this book: “The reader 
Whould bear.in mind that Mrs. Benedict, a 
vyoman of culture and keen intelligence, 
acks her confidence in the source of this 
eaching with the actual evidence which 
she has had through Mrs. Soule and Mrs. 
@eonard. I am happy to add that I also 
@ave had and printed much evidence 
@hrough the former, and one of the most 
Mistonishing evidential episodes in all my 
>xperience with the latter.” 

4} Its contents include messages received 
from friends in the other lite. These 
Znessages, the author assures us, are given 
pxactly as received. They describe chap- 
ers on: ‘‘Does the Individual Survive 
Heath?”; “Is it Important?”’; “Prayer 
nd Healings’; “Use and Value of Com- 
Hnunication Between the Spheres’; ‘‘Con- 
Jitions of Life after Death’’; “Some Dan- 
zers to Be Guarded Against.” 

In this intimate series of papers much 
Jnaterial may be discovered of vital in- 
serest to those interested in the really 
sremendous subject of survival of death. 
‘Those wishing to study the subject, 
ynonestly, from the point of view of the 
josychic approach, will do well to get and 
study the communications received through 
‘Mrs. Benedict. 


Edward H. Cotton. 
le 


THE ASSYRIAN GOSPELS 


The Gospels According to the East- 
ern Version. Translated from the Aramaic 
Language Jesus Spoke, by George M. Lamsa. 
Philadelphia: A. J. Holman Company. 
228 pp. 

Mr. Lamsa is an Assyrian. He has here 
translated the scriptures of his own EHast- 
ern Church, which he claims precede the 
Peshito. He believes that his own Eastern 
origin and his knowledge of Aramaic and 
of Eastern tradition give him a peculiar 
understanding of the Gospels. He has 
made an exceptionally interesting trans- 
lation. 

His preference for ‘‘rope” rather than 
“camel” in connection with the eye of a 
needle seems natural and logical. Why 
did not Torrey prefer this? His explana- 
tion of the behavior of the Gadarene swine 
seems preferable to the usual version. He 
agrees with Torrey in freeing God from the 
possibility of leading men into temptation 
by making the petition one of asking God 
tor strength to resist temptation. Very 
frequently he throws light on disputed pas- 
sages. But there are certain clumsy ex- 
pressions which are unnecessary; e. g., 
“Judas of Iscariot,” ‘‘an ass’ millstone,”’ 
“on whomsoever it (this stone) falls it will 
scatter,” “the Son of man is going through 
just as it is written concerning him,” etc. 
These can easily be changed in the next 
edition. Their removal would greatly in- 
crease the beauty and the value of the 
translation, which is bound to be of un- 
usual interest to Christians of Occidental 
outiook and training. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


GOSPELS IN MODERN ENGLISH 


The Riverside New Testament. A 
Translation from the Original Greek into the 
English of Today. By William G. Ballan- 
tine. Revised Edition. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 449 pp. $1.00. 

The translator and the publishers have 
done good service to Bible readers in 
bringing out, at such a low cost, a revised 
edition of this Testament, first published 
in 1923. Professor Ballantine’s English 
is limpid and smoothly flowing, faithtully 
reproducing the clarity and the atmosphere 
of the best translations of the Greek clas- 
sics. The type is unusually attractive, 
and the arrangement and the size of the 
book should increase the traditional ap- 
peal of the New Testament. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


ROBERT E. LEE 


Robert E. Lee, the Christian. By 
William J. Johnstone. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. 301 pp. $2.00. 


This book does not pretend to give the 
life history of Lee, but it brings vividly to 
the reader, through letters, conversations 
and incidents, the moral and spiritual 
qualities of the great general. 
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Among the quotations two are especially 
significant. In writing to his eldest son, 
Curtis, he said, ““‘Duty, then, is the sub- 
limest word in our language.’’ We also 
read, “‘He said to some of the professors 
in Washington College that ‘the great mis- 
take of my life was taking a military edu- 
cation.’ ” 

The book helps to explain the peculiar 
devotion of the admirers of Lee. This 
devotion is much more than admiration 
for one of the greatest generals of the 
world. It is a feeling, closely akin to 
reverence, for the pre-eminent moral and 
spiritual qualities of the man. 

Frank W. Pratt. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


The Problem of Evil. By Griffith John 
Sparham. London: The Lindsey Press. 
64 pp. One shilling net. 

The Lindsey Press is to be commended 
upon the series of booklets it has been pub- 
lishing under the general title ‘Religion: 
Its Modern Needs and Examples.” ‘The 
Problem of Evil,” is well written, and 
gives as fair a statement of the problem as 
is possible in a book of this size. Being 
written to meet a popular need, it does not 
go deeply into metaphysics; it concerns 
itself only with those issues a man wonders 
about when the paradox of good and bad, 
harmony and discord, demand some sort 
of conciliation. 

Mr. Sparham shows that such problems 
as pain and suffering, moral evil or sin, 
accident, disaster, death, waste, evil, and 
providence, are due to the inherent make- 
up of life itself. The traditional theological 
explanation confuses more than it clarifies. 
This booklet can be recommended to those 
who are confused about this problem. It 
is a good statement of the liberal solution. 

J. Raymond Cope. 


* * 


A LIFE TO LIVE 

Life and Living. By EH. P. Phillips. 
London: L. Reeve and Company, Ltd. 1938. 
152 pp. 

This most interesting little volume was 
written on the theory that “it is only 
when we know something about lite and 
how we human beings fit into the scheme of 
life that we can know how to live.” Dr. 
Phillips has done a commendable piece of 
work in presenting so simply, and so ex- 
plicitiy, the major facts of the life of the 
individual organism and the _ biological 
foundation for the social relationships. 
Although written for young people, the 
book should have a wide reading among 
parents and teachers who wish to help 
young people to form sound judgments re- 
garding sex and mating. The author 
shows the finest appreciation of the beauty 
and worth of man’s individual life and his 
part in society. 

Hrnest S. Meredith. 
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THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


Alliance Appeals 


Last Call! 


The response or branches to the appeals 
which are the peculiar responsibility of the 
Alliance has been most heartening. Not 
all have heen filled, but there are a few days 
of grace still remaining. If you wish to be 


counted among those who have contributed 
or if you wish to add to your previous con- 
tribution, send immediately to Miss Louise 
Brown, treasurer, and your donation will 
be forwarded to its designation. 


Marion P. Walkley, Chairman, Committee on Appeals. 


Denominational 


Aid for Ministeriai Students........... 


Bronx Free Fellowship 


Meadville (President’s Emergency Fund)........ 


Pacific School for the Ministry 


International 
Bulgaria 


@Zechos] OV alice eee eee 
FUN Garver gs cee ete tte: oes 
Dae Te ozs Os a yee cs ed 


Amount of Amount Balance 
Appeal Received Due 

cee $ 500 $265.50 $2 4.50 
Sone 1,000 704.50 295.50 

250 193.00 57.00 
hiss Bs 250 161.90 82.10 
Pees, deat 300 14.75 ue 5945) 
RS eaX state 500 DOReAD 141.55 
cue ee ae 500 362.00 13.00 
aa md Pts 450 221.45 228.55 


Committee on Religious Education Issues 


New Booklet 


Branch Alliances are discovering more 
and more that they can be very helpful in 
the field of religious education. Indeed 
the Alliance is the Church Mother in 
many ways. All the children are hers, 
from the cradle roll to the confirmation 
class. And as every true mother tries 
earnestly to prepare herself to meet the 
problems that are distinctly hers, so the 
branch Alliance may well study the prob- 
lems of spiritual motherhood. With this 
in view the following suggestions are of- 
fered, particularly for local committees on 
religious education. 

1. Sponsor the cradle roll. Make it the 
truly great help and inspiration which 
young mothers need in the spiritual guid- 
ance of infants. 

2. Promote religion in the home by 
helping parents to discover the best ma- 
terials and methods for home training in 
religion. 

3. Help home and church school by 
conducting parent-teacher classes on the 
subject of religious education. Tuckerman 
School, although not functioning to its 
full capacity, is, nevertheless, now offering 
three valuable correspondence courses 
which have proved inspiring for such use. 
They are: “Fundamentals of Teaching,” 
by Miss Annie C. Pousland; ‘Creative 
Teachings,” by Miss Jessie Wilkinson; 
and ‘‘Bible Stories,” by Mrs. Eaton H. 
Perkins. They cost but $5.00 each, and 
may be taken in three consecutive years, 
or all at the same time. 

4. Sponsor a church-school or Alliance 
library which will meet the requirements 
ot the newer teaching methods (fully de- 


scribed in the correspondence courses 
above mentioned). 

5. Study the fundamentals of character 
training as outlined in our new booklet, 
“Character Training in Home and Church 
School,” by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge. 
It deals with the physical foundations of 
character, the importance of religious 
ideals, the value of religious literature, the 
cultivation of personality, and practical 
suggestions for home and church school. 
(Copies may be obtained free from Alliance 
headquarters, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.) 

6. Assist the church school by helping 
to gain new members, promoting regularity 
and promptness in attendance, finding 
and training teachers, preparing for church- 
school parties, Christmas and Easter 
pageants, confirmation classes, and the like. 

7. If possible bring minister, church- 
school teachers and officers, Alliance mem- 
bers, and parents together early in the 
season, to consider the prohlems which 
they have in common. They should all 
understand what the church school is try- 
ing to do, how the Alliance committee 
is willing to help, what the parents and the 
minister desire. A program built upon this 
mutual understanding can hardly fail of 
success. 

Your central committee will be glad to 
correspond with any local chairman whu 
wishes further help or suggestion. 

Hope T. Spencer, Chairman, 
Commitiee on Religious Education. 
* * 
WANTED> 

A copy of the Alliance Manual for 1894 

tor use at Headquarters. 


BANNER ALLIANCE BRANCHES 


Last month nineteen branches were iu] 
this class, and it is most encouraging to bi} 
able to publish the tollowing fifty-six whic 
have obtained increased memberships sinc} | 
that time. | 

Seventy-five branches doing such spient 
did work is heartening to us all, and earnii 
the merited gratitude of the whole Allianc}f 
organization. | 


Oakland, Calif. 

Redlands, Calif. 

San Diego, Calit. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Washington, D. C., Evening. 
Chicago, Ill., First 

Chicago, fll., Ladies’ Aid. 
Quincy, Ill., Kings’ Daughters. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Elizabethans. 
Calais, Me. 

Portland, Me. 

Amherst, Mass. 

Attleboro, Mass. 

Brewster, Mass., Evening. 
Canton, Mass. 

Clinton, Mass. 

Dedham, Mass. 

Dighton, Mass. 

Dorchester, Mass., Channing. 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Hudson, Mass. 

Hyde Park, Mass. 

Leominster, Mass. 
Marblehead, Mass. 

Melrose, Mass., Hvening. 

New Bedford, Mass. 

North Easton, Mass. 

Norton, Mass. 

Pepperell, Mass. 

Roxbury, Mass. 

Salem, Mass., Second, Evening. 
Quincy, Mass. 

Waltham, Mass. 

Ware, Mass. 

West Roxbury, Mass., Evening. 
Westboro, Mass. 

Flint, Mich. 

St. Louis, Mo., Unity. 

Omaha, Nebr. 

Nashua, N. H. 

Walpole, N. H. 

Plainfield, N. J. 

Ridgewood, N. J. 

Trenton, N. J. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

Newburgh, N. Y. 

rove Ne Ye 

Toledo, Ohio. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Richmond, Va. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ottawa, Ont. 
Montreal, P. Q., Evening. 
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li Following is a copy of the call-to the 
nual meeting: 


\ EDNESDAY, MAY 23, 1934, 10 A.M. 


Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


 Forty-fourth annual meeting for the 
(jesentation of reports, and transaction 
“, other business. 

| Accredited delegates, board members, 
iid life members must present credentials. 
aose unable to be present may send cre- 
dimtials before the meeting to the General 
j liance, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mas- 
) chusetts. 

| Kindly note that credential cards are 
iclosed with this call. 

4} Delegates should be chosen according to 
le by-laws, Articles III and XI. 


‘The payment of one dollar annually to a branch 
_ any woman shall constitute her a member 
that branch, and of the General Alliance, pro- 
‘ied one-third of such fee is sent to the general 
| sasury; shall entitle her to take part in deliberative 
fsetings; and shall make her eligible to serve as a 
legate to these meetings. 

“Every organized branch, except associate branches, 
fall be entitled to one delegate for any number of 
j>mbers under thirty, and another delegate for 
$ch thirty members additional to the first thirty. 
4‘‘An associate branch shall be entitled to one dele- 
te for any number of branches less than five com- 
‘ sing it, and another delegate for every ten branches 
i ditional to the first five, provided that the number 
; delegates shall not in any case exceed ten.” 


# Seats will be reserved for delegates, 
}oard members, and life members. 

) A collection will be taken tor the mis- 
fonary work of the General Alliance. 


G/EDNESDAY, MAY 23, 1934, 2.30 P.M. 
' Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
( Public Meeting. Devotional service 
flonducted by Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, 
Moncord, N. H. Address by Rev. W. 
WValdemar W. Argow, Th. D., Syracuse, 
ey. 

CONFERENCES 
Monday, May 21, 1934 


3.00 p.m. College Centers, Fifield Me- 
morial Room, 25 Beacon Street. 


Meeting of the 


Forty board and committee members at- 
jlended the meeting of the executive board 
Jeld in the Fifield Memorial Room, 25 
S3eacon Street, Boston, Mass., on April 13. 
% “here were also five guests present: Mrs. 
0°. C. Southworth, a member of the Com- 
nittee on International Work; and four 
Wranch Alliance officers: Mrs. Gladys Start 
ind Mrs. Arthur Brownell, Providence, 
ae. J.; Mrs. H. I. Belcher, Brookline, 
eVlass., and Mrs. A. A. Merrill, Roslindale, 
@ Vass. 
| The president, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
ipresided and conducted the devotional 


/ Following the reading of the records, 
‘che treasurer’s statement was given by Miss 
\Louise Brown. Friends have made Mrs. 


ic 
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Alliance Meetings for Anniversary Week 


Tuesday, May 22, 1934 


4.00 p.m. Fellowship, Fifield Memorial 
Room, 25 Beacon Street. 

4.30 p. m. International Work, Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street. 


Wednesday, May 23, 1934 


4.15 p.m. Religious Education, Fifield 
Memorial Room, 25 Beacon 
Street. 
4.30 p. m. Friendly Links, The Children’s 
Mission, 20 Ashburton Place. 
‘vening Alliance delegates’ 
dinner conference; Berkeley 
Lunch, 336 Boylston Street. 
Tickets, 75 cents. 


Thursday, May 24, 1934 


10.00 a.m. Massachusetts Social Service 
Committee, Arlington Street 
Church Vestry—enter at 351 
Boylston Street. 
11.00 a.m. Cheerful Letter, 
25 Beacon Street. 
2.30 p.m. Post Office Mission, Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street. 
Friday, May 2%, 1934 
10.00 a.m. Alliance Presidents and Dele- 
gates. Hale Chapel, 64 Marl- 
borough Street (corner of Ber- 
keley Street). 
Bertha Langmaid, Secretary. 


6.00 p. m. 


Eliot Hall, 


Copies of this call have been mailed to 
all branches, board members, and life 
members. These, with the credential card 
duly signed by the branch secretary, 
should be given to the delegates chosen by 
each branch. Will all such be prepared 
to show their credentials at the door? All 
who are interested will be welcome, 
whether delegates or not. 

Delegates are requested to wear a card 

bearing the name of state. 

This year the conierence of presidents 
on Friday will include round-table discus- 
sions of committee work, followed by a 
general discussion of Alliance interests. 


Executive Board 


Russell P. Wise a life member of the Gen- 
eral Alliance. The name of Mrs. Mary E. 
Fitch has been placed in Memoriam, by the 
West Roxbury Alliance. 

During the month, Mrs. Rees addressed 
the following Alliance branches: Balti- 
more, Md.; Albany, Schenectady, and 
Troy, N. Y.; New Bedtord and Roslindale, 
Mass. She attended ‘guest days’ of both 
the First and Second Church branches, 
Brookline; Bulfinch Place and Second 
Church, Boston. The president was one 
of the speakers at the all-day meeting of 
The Woman’s Universalist Missionary So- 
ciety of Massachusetts; was the speaker at 
a union Good Friday service of the women 
of all the Protestant churches ot New Bed- 
ford; and gave one of the addresses at the 


Friends ot Proctor Banquet. Mrs. Rees 
also attended the Post Office Mission and 
Social Service Conferences, and the meet- 
ing of the New England Associate Alliance, 
at Billerica, Mass. 

The number of visitors at headquarters 
during the month was 887. 

Five Massachusetts directors reported 
in person: Mmes. Macgowan, Leonard, 
Nichols, Lord, and J. C. Smith. The re- 
ports of the vice-presidents of the Western 
and Central Western States, Mrs. E. L. 
Richardson and Mrs. Fred Doeppers, with 
reports from directors in these districts, 
were read by the executive secretary. 

Brief reports were received from three 
committee chairmen: Mmes. Loring, 
Friendly Links; Jones, Evening Alliance; 
and Gardner, Library. 

Mrs. E. I. Walkley, chairman of the 
Committee on Appeals, stated that, while 
the response was gratifying, the entire 
amount needed to complete the list had 
not been received. 

Mrs. W. E. Cross gave the cheering news 
that three new Junior Alliances had been 
formed, at Underwood, Minn.; Lincoln, 
Neb.; and Roslindale, Mass.; a total of 
seven for the year. 

Miss Helen M. Church has been elected 
a member ot the Committee on Friendly 
Links. 

The resignation of Mrs. E. C. Mower, 
Vermont director, was accepted with deep 
regret. 

Miss Lucy Lowell, soon to start tor a 
trip abroad, was empowered to represent 
the General Alliance at any meetings she 
may attend. 

Mrs. H. T. Spencer, chairman, an- 
nounced a new publication of the Com- 
mittee on Religious Education, “Character 
Training in Home and Church Schoul,” 
by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge. 

The excellent reports once again testify 
to the courage, efficiency, and. loyalty of 
our members, both near and far. 

x * 


MAY ALLIANCE DATES 


Friday, May 4. Cheerful Letter Con- 
ference, 10.30 a. m., in Eliot Hall, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. The president 
of the General Alliance, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, will conduct the devotional service, 
and branch Alliance presidents are in- 
vited. 

Monday, May 7. Monday Conference 
of Alliance branches, 10.30 a. m., Edward 
Everett Hale Chapel, First Church, 64 
Marlboro Street, Boston. Conference: 
Alliance Programs, leader, Mrs. Richard 
Y. FitzGerald, chairman, Committee on 
Programs. Address: ‘‘A Recent ‘Trip 
Among the Western Branches,’ Miss 
Louise Brown, treasurer of the General 
Alliance. The presiding officer will be 
Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard, a director of the 
General Alliance. 

For other Alliance events during May, 
see Anniversary Week Program in this is- 
sue. 
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Letters to the Editor 


THE TRIP TO COPENHAGEN 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

A friend calls my attention to the ad- 
vertised price of the trip to Copenhagen 
and the vote of the directors of the As- 
sociation to pay a sum not to exceed $2,000 
for sending Dr. Joy and me to the Inter- 
national Congress. 

We expect to stop first in England to 
discuss our joint enterprises with the of- 
ficers of the British Association. Thence 
we go to Utrecht to meet with the officers 
of the Congress, then to Prague for con- 
ferences both with our Unitarian group 
and the Czech National Church. We are 
urged also to visit Budapest and Crakow 
on business for the Association. We go 
next to Copenhagen. It will be seen that 
these journeys wili exceed in length and 
cost the round trip to Copenhagen. 

If others have noticed the discrepancy 
between the cost of the minimum tour to 
Copenhagen and the appropriation, we as- 
sure them that no needless expenditure 
will be made, and we hope that the cost will 
be substantially less than the sum named. 

Louis C. Cornish. 

Boston Mass. 

* * 
A POSSIBLE MISUNDERSTANDING 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In C. A. Henderson’s letter in the issue 
of March 22 the opening sentence reads: 
“The committee on the supply of pulpits 
of our Ministerial Union recently voted 
unanimously to recommend to the union” 
certain measures for the relief of unem- 
ployed ministers. As secretary of the 
Committee on the Supply of Pulpits I 
wish to state that our committee has taken 
no action, but that the report to which 
Mr. Henderson refers came from a special 
committee on ministerial placement. It 
is unfortunate that the latter committee 
called itself the ‘Committee on Pulpit 
Supply and Settlement.’’ 

With regard to Mr. Henderson’s in- 
timation that professorial preaching is of a 
higher grade than that available at the 
present time among our unemployed 
ministers, may [ say that we have minis- 
ters open to engagement who are good 
preachers. And when you consider that 
these ministers would give full time to the 
churches, their parish activities would 
more than offset any defects ot preaching. 
Some of us feel that one professorial! ser- 
mon a weck, however good, is not sufficient 
to keep a church alive. There was a time 
when ministers were searce, and the ser- 
vices of the professors were gladly ac- 
cepted. But at the present time, with 
many good ministers available, there is an 
ethical question involved in the taking of 
churches by men who are very well paid 
in their chosen professions. Professor 


W. W. Fenn once told me that he was 
always ready to give a labor of love, but 
that he did not want any paid appoint- 
ments. There is an ideal for our professors 
to consider. 
Alfred W. Birks. 
Natick, Mass. 


E * 


Y. P. R. U. PEACE CARAVAN 

Rising at five-thirty in the morning to 
dig out of a tent in the pouring rain; driving 
fifteen miles for breakfast; two hours of 
lively discussion with an entire camp; 
bumping over cornfields with the radiator 
spouting water at every furrow; a mission- 
ary meeting in the woods; preaching five 
sermons in one day to such varied groups 
that the treatment of the subject had to be 
changed each time; being refused permis- 
sion to talk to the C. C. C. boys on the 
ground that there is no immediate danger 
ot war unless we have to attack Hitler; 
meeting one legionnaire who was intent 
on starting a peace committee under the 
sixth point of Rotary for world brother- 
hood; mecting another legionnaire who 
threatened to have us arrested as traitors 
to our country—such is Caravaning. 

This will be the fourth summer that the 
Y. P. R. U. Caravaners have devoted ten 
weeks to doing their part in stopping war. 

The idea of sending forth well trained 
young people to spread the challenge 
against war in rural districts which are 
trequently neglected by political groups, 
originated with the American Friends 
Service Committee eight years ago. Four 
years later when the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union found an unexpected fund 
to be used for an important social project 
it directed its efforts toward this new and 
greatly needed work. 

Two students, a battered but sturdy 
Ford, a mass of literature, books and pos- 
ters, a camping outfit, and a general letter 
of introduction ‘‘to whomever it may con- 
cern”? compose a caravan team. 

The 1933 Y. P. R. U. Caravaners were 
only seven weeks in the field. In those 
seven weeks they addressed eighty or- 
ganizations, interviewed the leaders of 
twenty-seven schools and colleges, ar- 
ranged library displays in all the big towns 
of the sixteen counties they were assigned 
to cover, and followed up each week of 
intensive education in one locality with a 
two weeks’ series of informative news- 
paper articles entitled “Peace Pointers by 
the Caravaners.” 

Unfortunately there were no Unitarian 
churches in southeastern Indiana. How- 
ever, the team took two long trips outside 
its territory to visit Unitarian groups in 
Louisville, Ky., and Indianapolis, Ind. 
In Louisville, Bertha Finger, one of the 
most active Y. P. R. U. directors, arranged 


a meeting with the young people in tl 
church, and with the aid of Dick Preste 
staged a highly successful street-speakix 
meeting, at which many people, wishi 
to know more about peace work, wei 
recommended to go to Mr. Prestor 
lovely old church. 

At Indianapolis forty minutes of spea 
ing, one hour of questioning, and a fie] 
discussion on military training made } 
necessary for the team to remain thejf 
until one o’clock in the morning, follows | 
by an all-night ride back to camp. | 

This year the International Relatiolf 
Committee has started a new drive 
financial support from the Y. P. R. ]ff 
groups, since the teams have been large 
supported in the past by the gracious co 
tributions of their older friends. 

The Bay Shore Federation and the Fin} 
Parish Unitarian Church at Scituatif 
Mass., have started the ball rolling by va 
ing the entire collection from their lay 
federation meeting to help place the 19 
Y. P. R. U. Caravan in the field. Wilf 
such a promising start, the Y. P. R. | 
hopes to go over the top in raising $350 fo» 
1934 Peace Caravan. Allinterested groulff 
and individuals are strongly urged to « 
tribute whatever they can afford to ti 
eminently worth while activity. 

* * 


JUNIOR ALLIANCE CONFERENG | 
AT SENEXET 


The General Alliance Committee 
Junior Work will hold a conference 
Junior Alliance Branches at Senexet |} 
Saturday, May 12. Junior leaders, brani 
committees on Junior Work, and Alliay 
members interested in the werk of 
Juniors are invited to attend. The cor 
mittee will be at Senexet all day. Thdf 
planning to core are asked to arrive /§ 
early as possible for a good time in 
morning. Box luncheons, which all y 
bring, will be served at 12.30, with a 
drink provided at the house. After lun 
eon an informal conference of Juniors al) 
leaders will be held. The winner of tf) 
Efficiency Contest will be announced alii 
the award presented. This is an ill 
portant day in the Junior year and it 
hoped that many will find it possible |Mh 
come to Senexet for an exchange of idé 
and discussion of problems. The afternollh 
will close with a chapel service conduct 
by Rev. Wilton E. Cross. All who ean 
at Senexet on May 12 are asked to notil} 
Mrs. W. E. Cross, 54 Summer Stre 
Taunton, Mass., before May 5. 

Route from Boston to ‘‘Senexet Pines} 
Putnam, Conn., two hours via Worcest it 
Turnpike: Commonwealth Avenue—Roub) 
30 to Framingham Worcester lurnpixe 


take left to Route 12 through Oxford alll 
Webster to Putnam. At entrance to P i 
nam take right at Trade School on |B) 
Woodstock Avenue. The second dirt ro 
on right is ‘‘Senexet Road” (sign), 1 A 
miles from Senexet House on left. 


JA mural decoration has recently been 
jinted on the wal! in the recess behind 
2 pulpit in the Adams Memorial Church, 
jinkirk, N. Y. It is meant to represent 
(2 spirit of liberal religion, combining in 
> various aspects of its composition the 
\Liversality of religion with the impor- 
jice of human culture, as well as the high 
y pals of mankind. 
\This painting, 
iproximately 
iht feet square, 
}in the form of 
{triptych resting 
i a frieze one 
dot high. 

The middle arch 
fi the triptych 
ows three figures 
ting enthroned 
4a sculptured re- 
#ss above marble 
The middle 


jatering point for 
fe painting, rep- 
both the 
the 
of 
filture. To the 
¢t of this figure, 
we stand in 
ont of the mural, 
ts Philosophy, 
th the hourglass 
d the scales of 
istice at his feet; 


itr hands a globe, 
‘aile below her, on 
‘e marble steps, 
| a planetarium, 
ii compass, and a 
‘se of herbs for 
j edicine. 

‘To the right of 
is central scene 
») a smaller panel 


jiowing the Arts, on a background of 


Hooded landscape with a lake in the 
®per distance. In the immediate rore- 
‘ound stands Painting. holding her 


vette in one hand and a brush in the 
‘her. Above her is a maiden playing 
‘1 a lyre, representing Lyric Music and 
Hoetry, followed by another female figure, 
1e Dance. In the lower left-hand corner 
’ this panel are the comic and tragic 
jiasks of the Drama, leaning against an 
ynie capital, the symbol for Architecture 
(mong the Arts. 

4 The smaller panel to the left shows 
ijvo male figures, the central one being a 
jnith in the act of forging a sword into a 
‘Mowshare, while below him stands a far- 


jer holding a spear which has been turned 
he 
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Painted by Mr. Arie Heyn 


into a pruning-hook. ‘This scene rep- 
resents Agriculture and Industry, but 
illustrates as well the vision expressed by 
the prophet Isaiah, “they shali beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks.’’ An expanse of lawn 
leads up to a building in process of con- 
struction. 

The frieze on which the triptych rests 


‘‘The Spirit of Liberal Religion”’ 


In the recess behind the pulpit in the Adams Memorial Church, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


symbolizes the religious foundation of the 
whole, and in this appear four scenes 
chosen from religious history. From 
left to right these scenes are: (1) Jesus 
and his disciples; (2) Saint Francis preach- 
ing to the birds; (3) Lao Tzu, the Chinese 
philosopher out of whose teachings grew 
the Taoist religion; and (4) Buddha, 
sitting in meditation under his bo tree. 

The inscription, ‘The Truth Shall 
Make You Free,’’ was decided upon by 
a vote of the congregation. 

The prevailing color of the painting is 
warm and golden. There are notes of 
terra cotta in the gowns of the central 
figures, the building on the left, and 
the small vase of flowers. The figures 
representing the Arts are clothed in white 


Mural in Adams Memorial Church 


or in a light tone of grey, against a back- 
ground of light green lawn and foliage 
and a blue sky. The most brilliant notes 
are struck in the palette in the hand of 
the figure at the right. 

The painter of the mural, Mr. Arie 
Heyn, is an older brother of the minister 
of the Adams Memoria] Church. He 
received the preparation for his art work 

in art schools in 


Holland and at 
Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


He has worked at 
various artistic oc- 
cupations, includ- 
ing the painting 
of drops and scen- 
ery in theaters and 
for moving-picture 
concerns, and the 
decorating of in- 
teriors of churches 
and other public 
buildings. He has 
also painted num- 
erous landscapes 
and portraits in 
Holland, the Unit- 
ed States, and Can- 
ada; but his spe- 
cialty lies in the 
creating of mural 
pieces such as the 
one completed in 
this church. 

The following 
verse is from a2 
poem entitled 
“Thoughts in Con- 
nection with an 
Inscription,” writ- 
ten by Professor 
F. N. Jewett of 
Fredonia, N. Y., 
one of the oldest 


members of the 
Adams Memorial 
Church: 


To purge the old, to form the new, 
To cause the better,world to be, 
In league with all men'tried and true, 
The truth shall make you free. 
* * 
LIBERAL MINISTERS’ CLUB 
The April meeting of the Metropolitan 
Liberal Ministers’ Club was addressed by 
Mr. Charles Yost, who has seen diplo- 
matic service in Europe and is now affil- 
iated with the movement called “New 
America,’ which movement, under the 
leadership of Professor Harry F. Ward, is 
seeking to unite in the American tradition 
all who want a new deal, who believe in 
the democratic method, and who do not 
want the indefinite extension of the status 
quo. 
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PROFESSOR CHASE TO BE 
NEXT ACTING EDITOR 


With the next issue of The Register, W. 
Linwood Chase, Associate Professor of 
Education in the School of Education, 
Boston University, becomes the acting 
editor. Professor Chase has been active in 
the Unitarian church of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. At present the treasurer of the 
Wellesley Hills Society, he has also served 
as president of the Laymen’s League and 
chairman ot the Church School Committee. 


W. LINWOOD CHASE 


He has spoken frequently before various 
Unitarian and other church groups. 

Mr. Chase was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Maine in 1920, and was a gradu- 
ate student at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, from 1925 to 1928. Prior to 
1925, he was a principal and superintend- 
ent of schools, and since 1928 has been at 
Boston University im his present posi- 
tion. 

He has identified himself with many 
activities in the Boston area, serving at 
present as vice-chairman of the Hunting- 
ton Avenue Branch Board of the Y. M. 
C. A., and also as a member of the Boston 
Parents’ Council, the Corporation of the 
Nursery Training School of Boston, and 
the Advisory Committee of the Bockshop 
for Boys and Girls. 


ALLIANCE WEEK AT THE SHOALS 


The annual Alliance Conference at Star 
island will be held July 14-21, 1934. The 
chapel services will be conducted by Rev. 
Laurance R. Plank, Omaha, Neb. The 
morning lectures will be given by Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester of the Crane Theological 
School, Tufts College. Dr. McCollester’s 
general subject will be ‘Literature and 
Liberalism.’ There will be other programs 
to increase the pleasure and profit o1 the 
week. 
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A. U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association: 


1934 
Alrea 
Mar. 


April 


dyvacknowled edie eter tele 
1 Society in Belfast, Me. ........ 
1 First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 
(additional)in aeette aaa oe 
Society in Stoneham, Mass. .... 
Society in Waterville, Me. ..... 
New York League of Unitarian 
Women 
Second Church, Salem, Mass... . 
Miss Julia W. A. Nichols, Pasa- 
dena (Calif. ink. cena ere 

9 Society in Blaine, Wash. .. : 
v2 Roxbury, 


Don 


oD 


12 First Parish, West 
MASS rs agate hs Sea eee ie 
13 First Unitarian Congregational 


Society, Wilton Centre, N. H. 
13 Sandwich, Mass., Branch Wom- 
en’s Alliance 
15 Seeond Church, Boston, Mass. 
15 Society in Sacramento, Calif... . 
16 First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 
(additional) 
19 Society in Sioux City, Ia. ...... 
21 Society in Wilmington, Del. .... 
21 Society in Flint, Mich.......... 
22 Society in Santa Cruz, Calif. .. 
24 Society in Oklahoma City, Okla. 
26 Society in Arnes, Man., Canada 
26 Second Congregational Society, 
Northampton, Mass. ........ 
26 First Congregational Society, 
Salem, Mass. .... 
26 Mrs. May C. Stickney, Anacor- 
tes, Wash. 
27 Society in Montclair, N. J. ... 
27 First Parish, Brookline, Mass. . . 
27 Society in Salem, Ore. ......... 
28 Society in Francestown, N. H. 
28 Society in Groton, Mass. ...... 
28 Society in Medford, Mass. ..... 
30 Society in Peabody, Mass. ..... 
30 Associate Members 


Ada. 2 OSs eee ns” ee 
30 Society in Billerica, Mass. ..... 
31 Society in Salina, Kans......... 
31 Society in Springfield, Mass. (ad- 
CGTOMALL) IY... eee ee hs, ctl ae 
31 New Orleans, La., Branch Wom- 
enssAllances sani. 0. eo ee, 
31 New Orleans, La., Church 
Schoolies. /88 weed, 0h < ye ere. 
2 Society in Belmont, Mass. ..... 
2 Society in Stockton, Calif. .,..- 
2 Society in Westwood, Mass. 
2 Society in Tulsa, Okla. ........ 
3 Society in Carlisle, Mass. ...... 
3 Society in Alton, Ill........... 
3 Channing Religious Society, New- 
Con MASS. 2). Seas Sr abs Ae 
3 Society in Pasadena, Calif. 
4 Society in Amherst, Mass. 
4 Society in Keene, N. H. ....... 
4 Society in New Bedford, Mass. . 
4 Society in Waterville, Me. (ad- 
ditional) penn. cee kee 
4 Charles F. Mason, Bournedale, 
Mass: te ithe Aiea ae oe 
4 Hawes Unitarian Congregational 
Church, South Boston, Mass. . 
4 Mrs. Anna E. Wise, St. Albans, 
Viera eak >, Cents «wees, Seed 
4 Society in Hanska, Minn. ...... 
4 First Church, Roxbury, Mass. .. 
5 Society in Keene, N. H. (addi- 
tlonal) ies x. eee eee 
5 Unitarian Church of Staten Is- 
land, New Brighton, N. Y. 
5 Society in Geneseo, Ill. ........ 
5 Society in Laconia, N. H....... 
6 Society in Columbus, Ohio 
6 Society in Houston, Texas ..... 
6 Clifton Unitarian Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


$ 6,671.38 
60.00 


35.00 
10.00 
19.72 


10.00 
72.10 


3.96 
10.00 


10.00 
300.00 
12.00 


37.00 

5.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


33.60 
427.50 


25.00 
250.00 
600.00 

5.00 
5.00 

10.00 

81.00 

39.40 

7.00 


7711 
20.85 
5.00 


50.00 
10.00 


10.00 
80.02 
40.00 
15.00 
73.45 
22.00 
10.00 


5.00 
120.00 
25.00 
58.93 
195.63 


6 Society in Tampa, Fla. ........ 
6 Society in Leicester, Mass. ..... 
6 Society in Manchester, N. H. .. 
6 Rev. Hazel Rogers Gredler, 

Tthaea; Ni. Yee. na syamree 
7 First Unitarian Society, Chicago, 


7 Society in Haverhill, Mass. 
7 Society in Hudson, Mass. ...... 
7 Society in Lynchburg, Va....... 
7 Society in Madison, Wis........ 
7 Society in Newburyport, Mass. . 
7 Society in Atlanta, Ga. ........ 
7 Mrs. Emma Dupee Coy, Evans- 
ton, Dl. 
9 Society in Angora, Minn. ...... 
9 Third Religious Society, Dor- 
chester: Mass? ie eae 
9 First Church, Roxbury, Mass. .. 
8 Society in Bridgewater, Mass. . . 
9 Society in Evanston, Ill. ....... 
9 Society in Keokuk, Ia. 
9 Society in Montpelier, Vt....... 
9 First Unitarian Parish, South Na- 
tick, Mass. 
9 Church of the Unity, St. Louis, 


9 Society in Santa Monica, Calif. . 
9 Society in Watertown, Mass. ... 
9 St. John’s Unitarian Church, Cin- 
GClmMaAtHBOION. ..: 4. ec os ye 
10 Miss Elizabeth T. Churchill, Mil- 
tongNiasss eh. caf beta asacks ee 
10 Society in Buffalo, N. Y. 
10 Society in Eastport, Me. 
10 Society in Meadville, Pa. ...... 
10 Westminster Congregational So- 
ciety, Providence, R. I. ...... 
10 First Congregational Church, 
INGWREOREO IDE Vs. sje aeteokue 
10 Society in Sherborn, Mass. 
10 First Icelandic Federated Church, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada..... 
10 Society in Eugene, Ore. 
11 Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, 
IN ASS SMM, SA sas 5, 22k,.uy «a. eointeeeeee 
11 Sogiety in Castine, Me. 
11 Society in Fitchburg, Mass. 
11 Society in Gardner, Mass. ..... 
11 Society in Northfield, Mass. 
11 Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 
Leominster, Mass. 
11 Society in Northboro, Mass. ... 
12 Society in Fall River, Mass. 
12 First Unitarian Church, Louis- 
WAM CRY MRR tow os eee 
12 Society in Middleboro, Mass. 
12 Society in Milwaukee, Wis...... 
12 Society in Richmond, Va. ...... 
12 Miss Clara N. Kellogg, Carmel, 
Calif. 
12 Society in Deerfield, Mass. ..... 
12 Society in Omaha, Neb......... 
12 Society in Pomona, Calitiitee. & 
12 Society in Walpole, N. H. 
13 Society in Brattleboro, Vt. ..... 
13 Society in Belmont, Mass. (addi- 


cTOn AR) PR aie Oe oe 
13 Church of the Messiah, St. 

HouisniMo. ee o.ce eee see 
13 Society in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

(additional) == ae 


138 Society in Virginia, Minn. ..... 
13 Miss Eleanor B. Eaton, Syracuse, 


13 Society in Santa Barbara, Calif. . 
13 First Unitarian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Branch Women’s 
AL ian Ce -ncstomaad rn: eh ee 
14 First Unitarian Society, Hyde 
Park, Mass 
14 Society 
Miassis 00k kn. ace eee 
14 Society in Dighton, Mass. 
14 Society in Iowa City, Ia. ...... 
14 Society in Norfolk, Va......... 
14 Society in Ridgewood, N. J. 
16 Society in Cedar Rapids, Ia..... 
16 Society in Fort Collins, Colo. 


in East Bridgewater, 
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16 Society in Lundar, Man., Canada 10.00 
16 Society in Oakland, Calif........ 100.00 
16 Society in Orlando, Fla......... 34.00 
HW 616 Society in Salt Lake City, Utah. 50.00 
» 16 Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
Mom(additional)®, osc. os cen 10.00 
16 Society in Topeka, Kans. ...... 35.00 
16 Society in Kingston, Mass. 52.18 
16 Society in Underwood, Minn. .. 5.00 
16 Society in Waltham, Mass. .... 54.00 
» 17 Society in Ashby, Mass. ....... 50.00 
‘)} 17 Society in Barre, Mass. ...... 31.86 
+ 17 Society in Bedford, Mass. ..... 25.00 
| 17 Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
i Nassua nmap eens, 28... 45.15 
m® 17 Society in Concord, N.H. ...... 207.65 
\) 17 Society in Framingham, Mass. 70.03 
) 17 Society in Harrisburg, Pa....... 5.00 
) 17 Society in Scituate, Mass. ..... 10.00 
} 17 Society in Wayland, Mass. 17.50 
} 17 Society in Sudbury, Mass. ..... 10.00 
) 17 Dover, N. H., Branch Women’s 
Hy PATaMcaneen ne enieece tartan ra 5.00 
| 17 Billerica, Mass., Branch Women’s 
‘ AIM ANCE xt lo attra eee ees AS 20.00 
17 Society in Cohasset, Mass. ..... 84.00 
Haeceived through the Unitarian Sun- 
it School Society: 
‘|r. 24 Church School, St. Petersburg, 
Mla Pee cee ot hte ioe 2.50 
| $14,057.30 
| Parker E. Marean, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
q 
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=:ACON HYMNAL — CORRECTION 


In the report of the meeting of the 
jard of directors in the last issue of The 
Hristian Register, it was stated that the 
/acon Hymnal, which has been in prepara- 


r 


i 
i 
| 
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ARE YOU COMING 


Eleventh International 
Congress of Liberals 


| COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


AUGUST 14-19 


_ Summer School of Theology 
July 30---August 12 


tion, was now ready for distribution. This 
is a mistake. It is now ready for the 
printer. It is hoped it will be ready for 
publication in September. 


* * 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions at the meeting of tine Associa- 
tion to be held in Tremont Temple on 
Tuesday, May 22, is Rev. Frank Orville 
Holmes, 2 Storey Place, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. Persons having resolutions which 
they wish to submit in advance for the 
consideration of this committee may send 
them to Mr. Holmes. 


MEETING OF WORCESTER LEAGUE 


In spite of the weather, a goodly numher 
attended the annual meeting of the 
Worcester League held at West Upton, 
Mass., on Thursday, April 12. A hearty 
welcome was given the visiting delegates 
by the president of the hostess branch, 
Miss Lydia Ball. The morning session was 
devoted to the work of the Post Office 
Mission. This important Alliance mis- 
sionary work was ably discussed trom two 
viewpoints: that of the central committee 
by the chairman, Mrs. Edward M. Dodge 
of Holden, Mass., and of the local com- 
mittee by Mrs. J. Newton Nutter of Hope- 
dale, Mass. The feature of the afternoon 


International Youth Conference 


August 12---August 13 


Enjoy many delightful and inexpensive excut- 
4 sions from Copenhagen to all parts of Denmark, 
| to Sweden, Norway, Germany, the Islands of the 
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session was an inspiring address on “Our 
Religion” by Dr. Maxwell Savage of 
Worcester, Mass. The following officers 
were elected to serve the ensuing year: 
President, Mrs. Arthur Nourse, Sterling; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Victor Humann, 
Worcester; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Earl C. Davis, Petersham, Mass.; secre- 


tary, Miss Ruth Putnam, Leominster, 
Mass.; treasurer, Miss Essie P. Rugg, 
Leominster. 


* * 


Uxbridge, Mass. The annual meeting 
of the First Congregationa! Society (Uni- 
tarian) of Uxbridge, Mass., was held April 
11. Stanley H. Wheeluck was elected 
moderator. The society voted to apply 
for admission to the I*‘ree Church Fellow- 
ship. The following officers were elected: 
Prudential Committee, Mrs. Mary H. 
Sayles, Mrs. Florence Hall; treasurer, 
Mrs. Frederick T. Snowling; clerk, Mrs. 
Beatrice P. Sprague; music committee, 
Mrs. Albert Garcelon, Miss Deborah 
Root, Mrs. John Taylor, Mrs. Sadie 
Seott, Mrs. Llewellyn Farnum; trustee, 
Harold J. Wa'ter; collector, Miss Annie 
Goldthwaite; communion committee, Mrs. 
Frank Scribner, Mrs. Jane Root, Mrs. 
Chester Holbrook, Mrs. William Chase, 
Mrs. Florence Hall; pledge committee, 
E. Raymond Newell; auditor, Albert L. 
Sprague. 


AMALFI 


$255 


44 Days All-Expense, Official Trip 


Longer and more inclusive tours have also been 


arranged 


Baltic Sea. 


The least expensive tour you have ever taken, 


Register Now. 


or may ever take. 


Prospectus on application to 


Tour Secretary 


geuBedcon otteet at's te Moar 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


It is magnificent 
to grow old 
if one keeps young. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


NEW ENGLAND ALLIANCE MEETS 
AT BILLERICA, MASS. 

Despite a deluge of rain 254 members, 
representing fifty-nine branches, were 
present at the annual meeting of the New 
England Associate Alliance held at the 
First Parish Church in Billerica, Mass., on 
April 12. 

A stirring appeal in behalf of Proctor 
Academy by Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
president of the General Alliance, resulted 
in a collection of $103 for Proctor. Mrs. 
William B. Nichols of Quincey, Mass., ap- 
pealed for support for the annual Star 
Island Fair. 

The morning session closed with an ad- 
dress, “The Span of Life,” by Rev. Mary 
‘Traffarn Whitney of North Weare, N. H., 
who stated that what she called the senior 
period of life—the years after seventy— 
constitute the tragic period. Quite un- 
necessarily these have been wasted years. 
Mrs. Whitney offered practical suggestions 
to meet the situation. ‘‘Seniors, if nor- 
mally well, should not be a problem to 
their families,’ she said. ‘They should 
solve their own problems, and ought first to 
get rid of a lot of mental rubbish in the 
form of prejudices and preconceived ideas. 
Tt is a fallacy that you cannot teach old 
dogs new tricks. You can learn anything 
or any skill any time you really want to 
learn it.” 

Professor J. S. Bixler of Harvard Uni- 
versity was the afternoon speaker. In a 
brief address on “Religion for Our Stu- 
dents,” Professor Bixler referred to the 
similarity of student minds in succeeding 
generations, and to their liberal character. 
“By and large, an open and inquiring 
mind characterizes the student,” he de- 
clared. ‘It is a vicious untruth that lib- 
eralism has been ready to go off on any 
tangent. But the kind of liberality that is 
of an inquiring character is characteristic 
of liberalism. One cannot grasp the stu- 
dent mind by handing down to it some old 
formula and saying that it is authoritative. 
I am not sympathetic with Buchmanism, 
and I do not think one can get far with it. 
Why not start with the student’s own ex- 
perience—certain good things like social 
reforms, protest against war, the new 
movements such as those in art and litera- 
ture—to which the intelligence assents? 
Isn’t it possible to synthesize these things 
and bring them into relation to the cosmic 
force? Why can’t we start with what we 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians aI 


American Unitarian Association | 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religions liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Alt Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 


Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 


hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass 


— Theological School | 


2416 Allston Way | 


| or to Arthur T. Lyman, President, 60 State St 
| Boston. 


The Meadville 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry oj} 
today. Association with the Unilf 
versity of Chicago adds to thi 
School’s own curriculum a wid 
variety of subjects. For informag 
tion address : 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. Dif 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 

Chicago 


HE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S 

LEAGUE will be at home on 
Star Island, July 7-14, to ail and — 
sundry who wish to take pleasure and 
profit from its Program with a Pur- 
pose. Particulars will be announced 
later 2 : 2 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTER 


Our summer activities, maintained 
and throughout New England, are lagging for wang} 
of funds. The need for our program of Outings] 
Camping Trips, Gardening and Playgrounds ili! 
greater than ever. Please send contributions t 
Miss Edith W. Emerson, chairman summer wor 
committee, 14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass 


know? There is where religion always has 
begun.” Professor Bixler’s plea was for a 
moral rather than an intellectual experi- 
ence, and for the recognition that truth is 
the supreme virtue. 

Mrs. Otto Lyding of Nashua, N. H., 
automatically reaching the end of her term 
as president, was succeeded by Mrs. Wal- 
lace. T. Davis cf Quincey, Mass. Other 
officers and directors elected were: Mrs. 
James P. Hart, Fall River, Mass., first 
vice-president; Mrs. Howard A. Pease, 
Fitchburg, Mass., second vice-president; 
Mrs. George A. Robinson, West Hartford, 
Conn., secretary; Mrs. Ben Campbell, 
Springfield, Mass., treasurer; directors, 
Mrs. Philip J. Deering, Portland, Me.; 
Mrs. William B. Daniell, Franklin, N. H.; 
Mrs. Lawrence Bullard, Windsor, Vt.; 
Mrs. Henry A. Noyes, Taunton, Mass.; 
Mrs. Kenneth C. Walker, Holyoke, Mass.; 
Mrs. Frederic C. White, West Hartford, 
Conn.; Mrs. Frederick W. Stockman, 
Sharon, Mass.; and Mrs. Ned Carrol Stiles, 
Providence, R. I. 

Greetings were extended by Mrs. Forrest 


F. Collier, and the opening prayer wali 
made by Rev. Arthur W. Olsen, ministe 
of the hostess church. 


ginnings in 1658 was told by Mrs. AlexandeWa 
H. Mitchell. 

* ok " 
CHURCH CALENDAR GLEANINGSHA 

Winnipeg, Canada. A sermon andi 
service in celebration of Dr. Charles Win 
Eliot’s one hundredth birthday was dels 
livered in the Icelandic language by Dri 
Philip M. Petursson on March 18. Thdil 
sermon was printed in full in the Icelandi| 
paper Heimskringia. iN 

Plainfield, N. J. The churches of thi 
city joined in holding a Church Visitationyy 
Campaign and Every Member Canvass iN 
Such joint action was conducive to bette i 
results in all the churches. 

Syracuse, N. Y. An experiment in thi 
order of service is being made at the Mays 
Memoria! Church by Dr. W. W.W. Argow) 
minister. After the sermon the ministe i 
delivers the benediction, followed by th} 
seven-fold amen by the choir. 
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25 Beacon Street 


CHECKS should be made payable to 
The American Unitarian Association 


And sent to Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Boston, Massachusetts 


‘The Road to Recovery! 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION appeals to 


you—this year more urgently than ever before. 


Many of our churches, hitherto self-supporting, are calling to us 


for help. 


Will you help us to help them back on THE ROAD TO 
RECOVERY ? 
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Pleasantries 


A German peddler rapped timidly at the 
kitchen entrance. Mrs. Kelly, angry at be- 
ing interrupted in her washing, flung open 
the door and glowered at him. 

“Did yez wish to see me?” she demanded 
in threatening tones. 

The peddler backed off a few steps. 

“Vell, if I did,’’ he assured her with an 
apologetic grin, “I got my vish; t’ank 
you.’ —Hachange. 

Mr. Hobbs had acted for many years as 
secretary of one of the Railway Welfare 
Clubs. It was suggested on his retirement 
that he be given an honorarium from the 
club funds. 

“Ridiculous,” said one of Mr. Hobbs’ 
pals. “I know Bill and all his family. 
Not one of them would know how to play 
the thing if they got it.”— Pearson’s. 

* * 


Jones: ‘Well, how are you getting on in 
your new eight-room house?”’ 


Smith: “Oh, not so badly. We furnished | 


one of the bedrooms by collecting soap 
coupons.” 

Jones: “Didn’t you furnish the other 
seven rooms?” 


Smith: “We can’t. They’re full of 
soap.”— Montreal Star. 
* * 


Mrs. Gray: “You’re looking very happy 
this morning. Have you had good news?” 
Mrs. Jay: ‘Wonderful! My husband 
has broken down and we’re going to Palm 
Beach for the winter.” —Answers. 
* Ox 

The regular meeting of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps was held in Union Hall last 
evening. Due to sickness and other at- 
tractions there was only a small attend- 
ance._-Winstead (Conn.) paper. 

* * 

He: “Isn’t it about time baby called me 
daddy?” 

She: “‘T’ve decided not to let him know 
who you are until the little darling gets a 
little stronger.” —T%t-Bits. 

* * 

Today we saw the man who was our top 
sergeant during the World War, and some- 
how we forgot all about our well-laid plans 
to kill him.—Olin Miiler in The Atlanta 
Journal. 

* * 

Boss: ‘“‘No; we have all the men we 
need.” 

Laborer: ‘‘Seems as if you could take 
one more, the little bit of work I’d do.’’—- 
Eachange. 


* * 


Wearing a gray suit and with his hands | 


in his pockets, he shook hands with com- 
mittee members, smiling, before sitting 
down.—Syracuse paper. 

* 

Fair Young Thing (to friend): “Not only 
has he broken my heart and wrecked my 
whole life, but he’s messed up my evening!”’ 
—Tit-Bits. 


CORRECTION 

Alexander Szent-Ivanyi of Kolozsvar, 
author ot an article appearing in the 
February 22 issue of The Christian Register 
on ‘The Perplexities of a Continental 
Unitarian,”’ makes the following correc- 
tions: 

Page 122, column 1, line 9, ‘‘to make and 
amaze him’ should read “‘to maze and 
amaze him.” 

Page 123, column 1, line 22, “for science 
has to have its territory” should read “for 
science has to leave its territory. 

Page 123, column 2, line 2, “Religious 
liberalism lies in America,’ should read 
“Religious liberalism lives in America.” 

* Ok 
EVENING ALLIANCE TO HOLD GAR- 
DEN PARTY 

A garden party for the benefit of the 
Improvement and Maintenance Fund of 
the Isles of Shoals will be held under the 
auspices of the Evening Alliance of Greater 
Boston on Saturday, June 23, at the home 
of Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham, North 
aston, Mass. Miss Emily Cline is chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 


the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 1la.m. Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. ; 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1880 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 


Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, | 


610 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1430 kilocycles. 


same station. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 


tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1810 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.80 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m Station WDAE, 
1220 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEYV, 550 
kilocycles. 

Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, Monday and 
Saturday, 10 a. m., Station WDEYV, 550 
kilocycles. 

Wellesley, Mass., Rev. Albert H. Spence, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WBSO, 920 kilo- 
cycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Second Parish, Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 11 a. m., Sta- 
tion WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


| way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) Ja 


Also the fourth Sunday | 
of each month at 10.45 a.m., over the | 


| 


Church Announcement 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Se 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Rok 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn 
prayer with sermon by Dr. John Carroll Perkiy 
minister emeritus. | 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (18 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Sim¢ 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. S 
day service, 11 a.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Chuj 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Mo 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown Sif 


Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manni 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Three Thousand Dollars Mo 


MUST BE RECEIVED 


Before April 30th 


In Annual Contributions 
From Churches and Friends 
To Equal Last Year’s Gifts 


PLEASE ACT PROMPTL’ 


Unitarian Service Pension Socie ! 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer} 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mag 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON | 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage.|} 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 5 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


The Christian Register’ 


Asks for your support 


Why? 


Because it spreads the Unitarial 
word and gives news of the 
Unitarian work 


It should be read by every 
Unitarian 


Its subscription list is its mostt 
important revenue 


Are you a subscriber? 


Subscribe Now 


$3.00 a year 


If not, 


